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MYTHICAL AND SYMBOLICAL ZOOLOGY. 


We have Biblical authority for the belief that the serpent 
could once speak with singular subtlety and persuasiveness, 
and that Balaam’s ass opened its mouth and lifted up its 
sonorous voice to rebuke the irascibility and short-sighted- 
ness of its master. In Les Chroniques de Saint-Denis certain 
events .are said .to have occurred, “en ce tans que les bestes 
parloient” ; and apologues like the fables of sop, and 
beast epics like Reynard the Fox, in which animals act as if 
endowed with reason and governed by the laws, customs, 
and conditions of human life, are survivals of the same inter- 
esting period, the primitive world of ‘hunters and herdsmen, 
when four-footed creatures and fowls of the air were more 
the companions and peers of men than now, and were even 
supposed to possess the gift of human speech. Apollonius of 
Tyana, and at least one man of modern times, Dupont de 
Nemours, claimed to understand this language; and in the 
Eddaic Saga, which Wagner has embodied in his grand 
musical drama of “Siegfried,” a drop of the dragon’s hot 
blood, fallen on the hero’s tongue, restores to him the long- 
lost faculty that enables him to understand the conversation 
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of the birds and to learn from them what feats of fearless 
valor he must perform in order to win the magic ring and 
wake to love the sleeping Brunhilde.* 

During the Middle Ages Latin was used to designate any 
foreign and unintelligible form of speech, just as the ancient 
Greeks used the word barbaric to denote something strange 
and therefore bad; much in the same way as John Bull is 
accustomed to condemn whatever does not suit his fancy or 
his prejudices by calling it un-English. Thus in Ferebras, 
quoted by Grimm, it is said of a Saracen who began to vaunt 
himself, that, “Olivier autz sa votz et enten sos latis,” i.e., 
heard his voice and understood his Latin. The jargon of 
rogues and beggars is still spoken of as their Latin. Medie- 
val poets apply this term almost universally to the song of 
birds. Thus Chaucer says of the “faire kinge’s daughter 
Candace,” that she wore a “queinte ring,” 

“Thurgh which she understood wel every thing 


That any foule may in his leden sain, 
And coude answere him in his leden again.” 


Gottfried von Strassburg describes Tristan and Isolde walk- 
ing hand in hand at early morn through the flowery meads 
and green woods, while the wild forest birds bade them 
sweetly welcome in their Latin: — 
“diu wilden waldvogelin 

hiezen si willekomen sin 

vil suoze in ir latine.” 
According to a popular superstition, all beasts recover their 
original faculty of speech on the anniversary of the nativity 
of Christ. In an old Latin hymn we are told that the ox 
and the ass, in whose manger the child lay, recognized his 
divine character : — 


“ Cognovit bos et asinus 
Quod puer erat Dominus.” 





*Glambattista Casti in the prologue to his epic poem, “ Gli Animali Parlanti” (a 
diffuse and tedious production), enumerates the instances in which beasts have been 
endowed with human speech, beginning with “Il tentator serpente,” the seducer of 
Eve, and intimating that in this case: — 


“Diavolo, douna e serpe a far parola 
Furon tre specie e una persona sola.” 
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This notion arose from the ambiguity of the Latin translation 
of the words of Isaiah, “ The ox knoweth his owner and the 
ass his master’s crib,” praesepe Domini sui, which may mean 
either the crib of his master or the cradle of his Lord. In 
the childhood of the race as of the individual, the imagina- 
tion easily spans the gulf that separates the animate from 
the inanimate, and attributes consciousness and personality 
even to lifeless and formless objects. A striking illustration 
of this tendency is the manner in which Lemminkiinen, in 
the Finnic epos Kalewala, accosts the roadways which seem 
to come to meet her as she goes in search of her lost son: — 


“ Roadways, ye whom God hath shapen, 
Have ye not my son beholden, 
Nowhere seen the golden apple, 
Him my darling staff of silver? 
Prudently they gave her answer, 
Thus to her replied the roadways : 
For thy son we cannot plague us, 
We have sorrows, too, a many, 
Since our own lot is a hard one 
And our fortune is but evil, 

By dogs’ feet to be run over, 
By the wheel-tire to be wounded, 
And by heavy heels down-trampled.” 


The same naive and vigorous fancy that could thus trans- 
form an ensemble of dust and clods into a living, thinking, 
and speaking entity would be still less cognizant of the 
spiritual disparity between man and beast, and would 
scarcely feel the absence of the “missing link” which 
modern anthropologists are making such strenuous efforts to 
discover. The grazing of flocks and herds or the exciting 
perils of the chase would lead to a close observation of the 
habits and peculiarities of different animals and give rise to 
strange conjectures and theories as regards their relationship 
to the human race, which in general qualities they so 
strongly resemble, and in special senses, such as sharpness of 
sight, keenness of scent, quickness of hearing, and swiftness 
of foot, they so far excel. The perception of these manifold 
capacities would suggest and enforce the recognition of an 
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analogue of the soul underlying and controlling this complex 
of thoughts, feelings, impulses, and passions. Psychology 
had not yet erected its nice and impassable barrier of defini- 
tions between reason and instinct; the boundaries of the two 
spiritual realms were not so fixed nor the distinctions so 
radical but that transitions from one state to the other 
were accepted as possible and even ordinary occurrences. 
Hence the popular belief in werewolves and other metamor- 
phoses of men into beasts and of beasts into men, which pre- 
vails in the early history, and survives among the lower 
classes of all nations, and plays so prominent a part in fairy 
stories and folklore, and forms the basis of the wonderful 
doctrine of metempsychosis. According to the theory of the 
transmigration of souls, all creatures from the animalcule to 
the gods are indissoluble links in an endless chain of being. 
It was due to this notion of the intimate concatenation of all 
forms of existence that the fable reached in India an earlier, 
bolder, and more luxuriant development than in other coun- 
tries, and that there also grew up a feeling of reverence for 
‘ the sacredness of all life which led to an extremely kind and 
considerate treatment of the lower animals. A like whole- 
some influence is also exerted by the general diffusion and 
acceptance of the Darwinian doctrine of evolution. The 
establishment of an original affinity between man and beast, 
however remote the kinship may be, necessarily creates a 
current of sympathy extending even to the most insignificant 

members of the great and widely diversified family, and 
_ rendering it impossible to neglect or maltreat the “ poor 
relations ” to whom we are united by the warm and living 
ties of blood. It is said that,— 

“ Aspiring to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form.” 

A clear perception of this truth would cause even the 
most heedless wayfarer to take heed to his feet and step 
aside rather than tread upon the humble embodiment of 
such lofty aspirations. 

Intimately associated with the belief in metempsychosis is 
the symbolical use of real and mythical animals in heraldry, 
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where they are blazoned in whimsical devices on coats-of- 
arms and ensigns as emblems of qualities supposed to be 
peculiar to individuals or hereditary in families. The man 
adorns his escutcheon with the bird or the beast which he is 
proud of resembling or wishes to rival, whose rapidity of 
flight he covets or whose ferocity he fears. By this naive 
symbolism he also thinks to strike terror to his foes or to 
strengthen the courage and confidence of friends and con- 
federates. Out of the same circumstances arose also an 
uncanny feeling of awe as regards the lower animals, and a 
superstitious dread of provoking their enmity. Grimm, in 
his exhaustive discussion of this topic, has called attention 
to that early stage of society when the ravenous wolf and 
shaggy bear, prowling through the dark glens and sunny 
glades of the interminable forest, were looked upon, not 
merely as rapacious foes whose physical strength and 
voracity were to be feared, but rather as incarnations of 
mysterious and malignant forces capable of inflicting injuries 
by occult and magical influences, and therefore not to be 
enraged or irritated by calling them by their real names, but 
to be propitiated by flattering epithets, such as black-foot, 
blue-foot, gold-foot, sweet-foot, grey-beard, broad-brow, flash- 
eye, forest-brother, and a variety of similar appellations. 
The demon-soul revealed itself in the fierce glare of the eye 
and the long, weird howl which broke like the voice of an 
imprisoned fiend on the midnight air, as the beasts were sup- 
posed to be holding conference concerning the affairs and 
destinies of men, into which the immense age many of them 
were thought to attain would in itself give them more than 
Rosicrucian insight. This sacred and supernatural character 
_ invested all their movements with extraordinary interest 
and portentous significance. They directed emigrations and 
determined the places in which colonies were to be planted, 
watched over the infancy of heroes and suckled the founders 
of nations, indicated the sites of future cities, showed where 
temples were to be erected or saints buried, and were 
selected with the most scrupulous care and circumspection 
for purposes of sacrifice and vaticination. The presence or 
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sudden‘approach of certain quadrupeds was an omen of good 
or evil, and auguries were drawn from the flight or cries of 
birds. Finally the animals were transferred to the sky and 
identified with the constellations, in which form they con- 
tinued to look down upon the earth with auspicious or 
malign aspect and forecast the fate of mankind. 

A natural consequence of this enigmatical relation of the 
world of men to the world of beasts was that the latter 
became at a very early period objects of worship and mytho- 
poetic speculation. Animal worship has existed among all 
nations, but this tendency reached its highest development 
among the Egyptians, who adored a vast Pantheon of deified 
bulls, rams, cats, mice, ibises, sparrows, hawks, crocodiles, 
and a multitude of imaginary monsters. Even insects, flies, 
bees, beetles, were exalted to divinities. Monstrosities were 
held in peculiar veneration. The union of human bodies 
with the heads of beasts or birds is especially characteristic 
of the Egyptian religion; similar phenomena are met with 
among the most ancient deities of Greece and were doubtless 
of Asiatic origin. Thus the Arcadian Demeter was repre- 
sented with a horse’s head, and the Cretan Minotaur with 
the head of a bull, not to mention the host of gorgons, har- 
pies, centaurs, tritons, nereids, sirens, and satyrs formed by 
uniting a human head with the body of a beast or bird or 
fish. The Greek alone, with his superior esthetic sense and 
artistic feeling, knew how to give organic unity to these 
heterogeneous combinations, and to render the boldest viola- 
tions of the laws of nature beautiful and harmonious as 
works of art. The sphinxes which guarded the portals of the 
temples of Thebes and the colossal winged-lions of Nineveh 
and Persepolis were, as Kolloff observes, the result of’ the 
priestly proclivity to symbolize and to express mystical ideas 
in material forms as well as the desire to inspire the super- 
stitious multitude with awe. In the jungles of India one 
often sees the image of a tiger roughly carved in wood and 
adorned with gaudy stripes. It is usually set up against a 
tree on a pile of stones, which are also daubed with paint and 
probably serve as an altar. This uncouth outline of a beast 
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marks the spot where a tiger has killed a man and is wor- 
shipped by the native wood-cutters, who seek to propitiate it 
with offerings of ghee in order to ward off similar dangers 
from themselves. It is the naive and rude expression of the 
same feeling that inspired William Blake to write the 
remarkable poem, beginning : — 
“ Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Framed thy fearful symmetry ?” 

The myth-making proclivity assumed especially the form 
of tales and traditions, with which hunters by the camp-fire 
and shepherds by the fold were wont to beguile the night. 
Out of such primitive rudiments, distinct cycles of legends, 
with the fox, the wolf, the bear, or other conspicuous animal 
as the central figure or hero, gradually shaped themselves, 
and, in the lapse of centuries, were amplified and embellished 
by generations of story-tellers, until the detached episodes 
and fragmentary fables grew into coherent narratives, folk- 
books, romances, and more or less artistic epic poems, accord- 
ing to the national taste or individual genius of those by 
whom the crude materials were finally fashioned. Thus 
arose the beast-epos, which differs from the fable both in 
form and scope. In the fable the exploits of the animals are 
designed to “point a moral”; in the beast-epos they serve 
merely to “adorn a tale.” In the former, the story is 
strictly subordinate to a didactic end, and must be as brief 
and compact as is consistent with the attainment of this 
specific end; the current of the narration is conducted in a 
strait and narrow channel, like the waters of a mill-race 
which fulfil their whole function in grinding a grist. In 
the latter, the story is told for its own sake, and no incidents 
are superfluous provided they are characteristic and amusing; 
the stream gathers from a hundred sources, flows on in 
countless windings furrowing its own bed and heaping up 
its own banks, plays in circling eddies or falls in glittering 
cascades, everywhere wandering according to its natural 
impulses, obeying no laws but those of epic gravitation, and 
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constantly varying its hues with every change of earth and 
sky. Lessing was right in regarding the fable as a sort of 
prose epigram, short, sharp, and satirical, having nothing to 
do with the description of character or the delineation of 
passion, except so far as these help to quicken and strengthen 
the perception of moral truth. Grimm, on the other hand, 
asserts that brevity is not the soul, but the death, of the 
fable; and from his point of view he is perfectly correct, 
since he refers to the epic fable, whereas Lessing is speaking 
of the didactic fable. To the latter class belong also such 
elaborate and extended productions as the Indian Hitopadesa 
and Panchatantra, which consist of a series of fables woven 
together in a golden tissue of moral and philosophical reflec- 
tions. In these compositions there is no vital connection 
between the several parts; the whole is a concatenation of 
episodes loosely united by such slender and accidental links 
as the listener’s katham etat (how was that) or kathyatém 
(let it be told), whereby the fabulist is encouraged to pro- 
ceed with some new illustration of the ethical and prolitical 
principles, prudential maxims, and general rules for the con- 
duct of life which he is aiming to inculcate. The tales, like 
pearls, each complete in itself, are strung together on the 
continuous thread of a didactic discourse. They are joined 
mechanically, instead of growing out of each other organi- 
cally. Thus the Oriental fable, although equalling or even 
surpassing the beast-epos in bulk, is essentially different 
from it in kind. So, too, are the fables of Lokman, which 
resemble those of Ausop, and show unmistakable traces of 
Hellenic influence. Indeed, in all the literature of the East 
or of classical antiquity, there is nothing comparable to the 
European beast-epos. As Willems has justly observed, no 
Indian, Persian, Arabian, Greek, or Roman writer ever vent- 
ured to compose a consecutive narrative poem free from all 
moralizing aims or burlesque features, with beasts for its 
heroes portrayed with as much individuality as Achilles or 
Agamemnon, and with the perfect unity of the whole unim- 
paired by the rich episodic variety of incident engrafted on 
the main plot. In classical literature, the only apologue that 
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shows any approach to epic invention is the Batrachomyo- 
machia usually attributed to Homer. But here the author, 
if he aimed at anything more than a pleasant parody of the 
Tliad, is unfortunate in the selection of his dramatis persone ; 
for, however well the statesmanship and strategy of mice 
aud frogs may subserve the purposes of political satire and 
caricature, the adventures of such animals are not of suffi- 
cient prominence and importance to form the plot of an 
epopee. The Egyptians, also, as we see on a papyrus pre- 
served in the Turin Museum, represented animals imitating 
human actions, performing sacrifices, giving concerts, waging 
wars, etc. In one scene a lion is playing the lute accom- 
panied by an ass on the harp; in another, cats strongly 
intrenched behind fortifications are besieged by rats and 
mice armed with bows and arrows. In a Pompeian fresco a 
locust is driving a coach drawn by parrots, and bees and 
butterflies are pulling a plow. It is true that in a work 
intended to be a mere travesty of human life, the force of 
the irony would be in direct proportion to the insignificance 
of the actors ; also, from a purely didactic point of view, the 
chirping cricket may inculcate cheerfulness, useful lessons 
may be derived from the provident ant and the busy bee, 
and man may 
“ Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to weave.” 
Even the bramble is invested with royal dignity in the 
Hebrew parable. In the beast-epos, however, there is no 
place for inanimate objects; and the characteristics of small 
mammals, fishes, and most reptiles and insects are not 
sufficiently positive and well-defined, or too little known, to 
permit them to play any but the most subordinate parts. 
And when in Kaulbach’s admirable illustrations to Goeth e’s 
Reinecke Fuchs, the reeds and shrubs and guide-posts by the 
wayside assume expressions of horror or hilarity at what is 
going on around them, and the log holds up its barky hand 
and grins with delight at its success in catching the too 
greedy and credulous bruin in its cleft, the genial artist 
enlivens the scene, but at the same time oversteps the limits 
of the poem, and so far violates its spirit. By. their power 
2 
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of flight, as well as by a certain volatility of temperament 
and inherent unrest, birds are farther removed from the 
sphere of human observation and sympathy than quadrupeds, 
and are less suited to the calm and equable flow of the epos 
than to the grotesque extravagance of Aristophanic comedy. 
Domestic animals, especially such as have been degraded to 
beasts of burden, are, for the most part, too commonplace 
and prosaic to be admitted to any but inferior réles ; not so, 
however, the cock, the gallant and combative knight of the 
barn-yard, nor the cat, which is the companion without being 
the slave of man, and, notwithstanding its domesticity and 
love of the fireside, still inherits from its wild and roving 
ancestors a remarkable independence and peculiar wayward- 
ness of disposition, living and moving, to a great extent, in a 
mysterious world of predatory adventure outside of the 
house. The fishermen of the Baltic invent cycles of piscine 
fables or sea-sagas, in which representatives of the finny 
tribes are actors and reveal their respective idiosyncrasies. 
Likewise in Hans Andersen’s fairly tales, swans, ducks, 
storks, nightingales, slugs, fishes, daisies, green peas, leathern 
balls, and peg-tops, all speak and act in character, and 
possess and preserve each a sharply defined individuality. 
Many hints for these tales are borrowed from old legends 
and popular traditions, and all of them show a sympathetic 
study of ancient folk-lore. Goldsmith had much of the same 
skill in writing similar stories; he, too, knew the charming 
secret of making little fishes talk like little fishes and not 
like great whales. 

Alexander the Great, in addition to his other achieve- 
ments, also gave a new impulse and direction to the develop- 
ment of the natural sciences in Greece by supplying his 
tutor, Aristotle, with specimens of animals native to the 
lands he conquered. By means of this material, Aristotle 
was enabled to extend his researches beyond the confines of 
his own country, and thus became the founder of zodlogy. 
Before his time, animals had been treated from moral, relig- 
ious, poetic, artistic, didactic, humoristic, satirical, and senti- 
mental points of view; but he was the first to study them 
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from a strictly scientific point of view. But the solid foun- 
dation of scientific fact, which Aristotle laid, was only a small 
evergreen spot standing oasis-like in the midst of an endless 
waste of barren conjectures and fruitless speculations on 
this subject. The Romans collected beasts from the remot- 
est provinces of the empire, not from any rational interest in 
them, but solely for the barbarous sports of the amphithe- 
atre. It is not surprising, therefore, to find in the work of 
Pliny, the naturalist, a mere compilation of marvellous 
stories and superstitious notions, instead of sober record of 
scientific observations. 

Under the Ptolemies, as well as under the Roman Prefects, 
Alexandria was not only the great commercial centre of the 
world, but also a cosmopolitan seat of learning and the prin- 
cipal avenue of intellectual communication between the East 
and the West. Egyptian monarchs from the time of the 
Pharaohs, sixteen centuries before the Christian era, seem to 
have had a peculiar passion for forming museums and men- 
ageries of strange beasts and birds and other rare produc- 
tions of Nature; and one of the Ptolemies wrote a book full 
of curious information about such creatures. The great 
aim, however, was not to ascertain and record simple facts, 
but to recount wonders; and Ptolemy is well characterized 
by Pitra in his Spicilegium Solesmense as “ rerum mirabilium 
curiosissimus investigator.” It was the mirabilia or marvels 
of Nature that excited- his curiosity and stimulated his 
investigations. Indeed, although Alexandrian learning em- 
braced a wide range of topics, among which medicine, anat- 
omy, mathematics, astronomy, and geography held a promi- 
nent place, the study of the natural sciences, zodlogy, botany, 
and mineralogy, was carried on in a most desultory and 
fantastic manner, chiefly for the purpose of discovering in 
animals, plants, and stones the occult magical properties and 
“strange and vigorous faculties” with which they were 
supposed to be endowed; of the careful and strict observa- 
tions and truly scientific spirit characteristic of the Aristo- 
telian method of research, there seems to have been little or 
no conception. 
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From the Christian point of view, the Bible was the only 
true source of knowledge. The sacred volume was thought 
to contain unerring information on all subjects whatsoever, 
provided one could ascertain its real meaning, which was 
often wrapped up and hidden in allegory and obscure simili- 
tudes and symbols, like precious treasures concealed in dark 
places. Hence arose the importance of exegesis as the 
science of sciences, the master-key capable of unlocking all 
the secrets of the universe and revealing all the mysteries of 
Nature. According to the Biblical story, the fall of man 
involved the alteration and corruption of the whole creation, 
including all forms of animal and vegetable life, and even 
the soil, which thenceforth showed itself perversely prolific 
in thorns and brambles and noxious weeds. These creatures 
were also embraced in the scheme of redemption and are 
represented as looking forward with painful longing for its 
completion. Indeed, one of the most conspicuous signs of 
its successful issue is to be the disappearance of all antipa- 
thies between savage beasts and their natural prey: the lion 
will then lie down with the lamb and eat straw like the 
bullock in token of his regeneration, and universal harmony 
will be restored. Thus the present condition and ultimate 
fate of mankind were supposed to be reflected fragmentarily 
in the lower animals as.in a shattered mirror; and it was 
from this source that early Christian theologians and exe- 
getists were especially fond of drawing illustrations of spirit- 
ual truths and elucidations of scriptural texts. The words 
of Job, ** Ask the beast and it will teach thee, and the birds 
of heaven and they will tell thee,” were assumed to be a 
sufficient warrant for regarding the whole animal kingdom 
as a mere collection of types and symbols of religious 
dogmas. Christian art from the fourth century abounds in 
this kind of symbolism, as may be seen especially in the 
oldest churches of Rome and Ravenna and in the Museum 
of the Lateran. But the writings by which these pictorial 
and plastic representations were inspired and from which 
they derived the conceptions embodied in them are at least 
two centuries older; such, for example, as the Clavis of the 
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Bishop Melito, of Sardes, who lived under Marcus Aurelius 
and wrote his work in Greek, although it is now extant only 
in a Latin translation. The most famous of all this class of 
works is the so-called Physiologus, or Naturalist, of which a 
young German Orientalist, Dr. Fritz Hommel, has recently 
published the Athiopic version with German translation,* 
ample annotations, and admirable introduction. The text is 
carefully edited, grammatically and philologically, and would 
be an excellent reading-book for beginners in Ethiopic, 
The original Physiologus was simply a work on natural his- 
tory written by an Alexandrian Greek, who compiled it 
from a great variety of sources chiefly Egyptian. There 
seems to have been an extraordinary fondness for books of 
this kind, and doubtless many of them were composed. 
The Jews claimed to have a natural history by Adam who, 
as the man who gave the animals their names, was supposed 
to be the first authority on this subject. In the hands of 
Christian theologians, the Physiologus changed its entire 
character, the description of the habits of the animals being 
made subordinate to an exegetical purpose. Indeed, St. 
Basilius declares it to be a matter of less concern to ascertain 
whether such animals as griffins and unicorns really exist 
than to discover what religious doctrines they illustrate and 
confirm. The beasts were considered solely as incarnations 
or emblems of certain virtues or vices, and the fable was 
transformed into a homily. This tendency to allegorical 
exegesis was undoubtedly an heirloom of old Egyptian sym- 
bolical zodlogy as contained in the sacred beast-books, in 
which the origin of the Physiologus is unquestionably to be 
sought. The Athiopic version of the Physiologus begins 
with the lion and adduces three characteristics of the king 
of beasts. “ First, he erases his foot-prints with his tail so 
that the hunters cannot trace him to his lair; so our Saviour, 
the lion of the tribe of Judah, concealed all traces of his god- 
head when he descended to the earth and entered into the 
womb of the Virgin Mary. Secondly, when the lion is 


*Die thiopische Uebersetzung des Physiologus nach je einer Londoner, 
Pariser, und Wiener Handscbrift herausgegeben, verdeutscht und mit einer 
historischen Einleitung versehen von Fritz Hommel. Leipzig. 1877. 
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asleep in his den, his eyes are open even when he is not 
awake; so our Lord sleeps with his body on the cross, but 
with his divine nature wakes at the right hand of the 
Father. Thirdly, the lioness brings forth her whelps dead 
and watches them until the lion comes on the third day and 
breathes upon them and vivifies them; so the Almighty 
Father recalled to life his first-born son, and Christ, who 
was thus raised from the dead and will likewise raise us all 
up.” This last supposed characteristic of the lion appears 
to have been a favorite type of the resurrection of Christ’as 
well as of the general resurrection. Representations of it are 
frequently found in church edifices; as, for example, on the 
portal of St. Laurence in Nuremberg, in the choir of the 
Augsburg Cathedral, and in a large relief which now adorns 
the front of a house Im Thal near the Marienplatz in Munich, 
and the proper interpretation of which has excited no little 
discussion among Bavarian antiquarians and archeologists. 
**The unicorn symbolizes the divine incarnation. It is a 
small animal, but exceeding strong and fleet, so that the 
hunters can capture it only by adorning a chaste virgin and 
seating her in the forest which the unicorn frequents. As 
soon as it perceives the virgin it runs to her, and, laying its 
head in her lap, falls asleep. Then the hunters come and 
take it and carry it captive to the king’s palace, and they 
receive much treasure for it. Herein the unicorn resembles 
the Saviour who ‘ hath raised up an horn of salvation for us.’ 
The powers of this world could not approach him nor touch 
him until he had dwelt among us.” Superstitious notions 
about the peculiar virtue inherent in the unicorn’s horn 
were quite current in the middle ages. Thus John of Herse, 
who made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1389, records his 
own observations on this point: “Near the field Helyon in 
the Holy Land,” he says, “is the river Mara whose bitter 
water Moses struck with his staff and made sweet so that 
the children of Israel could drink thereof. Even now evil 
and unclean beasts poison it after the going down of the 
sun; but in the morning the unicorn comes from the sea 
and dips its horn into the stream and thereby expels the 
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poison so that the other animals can drink of it during the 
day. The fact which I describe I have seen with my own 
eyes.” On account of this antitoxical power, the unicorn’s 
horn was used for making spoons (so-called test-spoons), 
salt-cellars, drinking-cups, etc., and was held to be a sure 
protection against poison. A closer examination of these 
objects, which are now preserved as curiosities in museums, 
proves them to have been fabricated chiefly from the tusks 
of the narwal. 

One of the characteristics of the elephant, according to 
the Physiologus, is that, “when it falls down, it cannot get 
up again, since it is unable to bend its knees. For this 
reason it always sleeps standing and leans for support 
against a tree. The hunters, however, saw the tree almost 
asunder, so that the elephant, in leaning against it, falls to 
the ground and lies there roaring helplessly. Then the 
other elephants hasten to its assistance, but all their efforts 
are in vain, until a small young elephant comes, and, thrust- 
ing its trunk under the huge beast, lifts it to its feet again. 
The first elephant is Adam, who fell as he stretched out his 
hand towards the forbidden tree. And all the great prophets 
and lesser prophets tried to raise him up, but could not; 
only ‘the new elephant, our Saviour,’ was able to accom- 
plish it.” 

Such are a few specimens of the Physiologus, a work 
which enjoyed a high reputation among the early Christians, 
and which has been translated into at least a dozen Oriental 
and Occidental languages. In the year 494 a Roman synod, 
at the instigation of Pope Gelasius I., condemned the book 
as heretical, and forbade the faithful to read it. Abouta 
century later, however, it found a powerful patron in Gregory 
the Great, who made free use of it in his expositions of Job. 
From the seventh to the twelfth century it was universally 
esteemed as a Christian compendium of natural history and 
popular epitome of ethics and theology. During this period 
most of the Latin translations of it were made, of which so 


many exist in old libraries. The invention of printing gave 
it a still wider diffusion. It was cited by preachers and 
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writers on divinity, and used by artists for the illustration of 
sacred themes, as may be seen in illuminated manuscripts of 
the Bible and in medieval missals. Thus in a Latin manu- 
script of the seventh century, the initial and capital letters 
are composed of doves, fishes, eagles, serpents, and other 
symbolical creatures; and an Evangeliarium of the begin- 
ning of the ninth century, once the property of Charlemagne 
and now belonging to the Paris Library, contains a minia- 
ture representing the gospel fountain in the form of a 
Byzantine Baptistery, to which all beasts and birds are 
flocking for refreshment. In Bibles of the tenth century, 
the evangelists are pictured as men with the heads of béasts; 
and the Four Gospels are summed up symbolically in the 
form of the so-called “ Tetramorph,” a four-bodied and four- 
headed monster made up of man, ox, eagle, and lion, a com- 
bination of incongruities surpassing in whimsicalness even 
the gods of India and Egypt. With the middle of the 
eleventh century, symbolical animals began to play an 
important part in the ornamentation of church furniture and 
in ecclesiastical architecture. Lamps, censers, pyxes, reli- 
quaries, and sacramental vessels were wrought in the forms 
of griffins, ostriches, pelicans, cranes, dolphins, doves, drag- 
ons, and lions; animals were also embroidered on the robes 
of priests and carved on the capitals of columns, especially 
in the chapels and around the altars of.the church. Later 
(in the twelfth century) we find them also on the exterior 
of the edifice. About the year 1125 St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux wrote a letter on the subject to William Abbot of St. 
Thierry. “ What business,” he exclaims, “ have those ridic- 
ulous monstrosities, those creatures of wonderfully deformed 
beauty and beautiful deformity, before the eyes of studious 
friars in the courts of the cloister? What mean those filthy 
apes, those fierce lions, those monstrous centaurs, those half- 
men, those spotted tigers, those fighting soldiers and horn- 
blowing hunters? Thou seest many bodies under one head, 
and many heads on one body. Here is a serpent’s tail 
attached to a quadruped, there a quadruped’s head on a fish. 
There a beast presents the fore parts of a horse, and drags 
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after it the rear of a goat; here a horned animal has the 
hind parts of a horse. In short, there appears everywhere 
such a marvellous diversity of forms that one reads with 
more pleasure what is carved in stones than what is written 
in books, and would rather gaze all day upon these singular 
creations than to meditate on the divine word. O God! if 
one is not ashamed of these puerilities, why does one not at 
least spare the expense?” A century later, Gautier de 
Coinsi, Prior in Vie sur Aisne, censured the clergy for per- 
mitting “wild cats and lions” to rank with saints in the 
house of God. and preferring to adorn their rooms with the 
exploits of Isegrim and his wife rather than to decorate the 
minsters with the miracles of the Virgin :— 

“En leur moustiers ne font pas faire 

Sitost l'image Nostre Dame, 


Com font Isangrin et sa fame 
En leur chambres ou ils reponnent.” 


And again towards the end of the fifteenth century the 
pious Bavarian Abbot Rumpler renewed St. Bernard’s query 


as to what lions, dragons, and the like have to do in the 
churches. The Council of Bordeaux, in 1585, forbade 
preachers to introduce fables into their sermons and thus 
move their hearers to laughter, instead of exciting them to 
tears, as they ought to do: concionatoris enim est, non risum 
movere, sed lacrymas auditoribus exeutere. The symbolical 
meaning which Clemens, Alexandrinus, Origen, Chrysostom, 
Epiphanius, Jerome, Bonaventura, Ambrosius, Isodorus, and 
other great interpreters of Holy Writ had discovered in 
these creatures was now forgotten or discarded. The gross 
and beastly types had been superseded by the finer mysti- 
cism of the Abbot of Clairvaux, whose esthetic sense was 
offended by these crude and fantastic representations of 
spiritual truths. 

Meanwhile the Physiologus had become gradually mixed 
up with profane fables and medieval bestiaries, which under 
its shelter and sanction were also enabled to creep into holy 
places. Scenes from the beast-epos, especially the advent- 
ures of the fox and the wolf, were carved in wood, cut in 

3 
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stone, and painted in fresco, and occupied conspicuous 
places in the stalls, on the pulpits, or over the portals of 
cathedrals. At first they were designed to enforce moral 
precepts, but, in seeking this end, they soon began to satirize 
the vices of the clergy, and were directed particularly 
against the greed and gluttony and general dissoluteness of 
the monks. During the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries, as the influence of the laity became predominant in 
church ornamentation, and the spirit which resulted in the 
reformation grew bolder and more aggressive, this tendency 
increased and did not confine itself to the exposure of relig- 
ious hypocrisy and pseudo-sanctity, but ridiculed and carica- 
tured all sacramental rites and sacred observances. The 
service of the mass. was especially an object of derision. 
Apes in choristers’ robes, swine in monks’ hoods, asses in 
cowls chanting and playing the organ, sirens in the costume 
of nuns with their faces carefully veiled and their persons 
exposed, wolves in the confessional giving absolution to 
lambs,— such were the representatives of the Church in its 
principal ceremonies and institutions. On one of the painted 
windows of St. Martin’s Church in Leicester was the picture 
of a fox in surplice preaching to a congregation of geese, and 
uttering these words: “Yestis est mihi Deus quam cupiam vos 
omnes visceribus meis” (God is my witness how I long for 
you all in my bowels). The obscenity of many of these 
representations resulted naturally and inevitably from the 
fact that they satirized obscene things. Thus the Abbot 
Grandidier, in describing the grotesque figures sculptured 
on the pulpit staircase in the Strasburg Cathedral, says, 
“on y remarquait entr’ autres celle dun moine couché au 
dessous et auxpieds d'une béguine, dont il soulevait les juppes.” 
This pulpit was made in 1486 under the supervision of the 
famous preacher, Johannes Geiler von Kaisersberg, in whose 
sermons the licentiousness of the monks and particularly the 
unchastity of the vagabond béguines were severely scourged. 
Indeed, béguinage came to be synonymous with affected and 
spurious piety. But however coarsely such scenes may have 
been depicted, they originated in a high moral purpose, and 
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had a pure aim, which shone forth, as the old poet Lauren- 
berg declares, like a glowing coal in the ashes or a gold coin 
in a dirty pocket : — 
“ Glyck als dat Fiihr schulet in der Asche, 
Un giildne Pennige in einer schmierigen Tasche.” 

With the progress of the Reformation, these representations 
were put to polemical uses. Thus Fischart published wood- 
cuts of the sculptures near the choir of the Strasburg Min- 
ster with explanatory doggerels in which he interpreted 
them as_an allegorical scoffing of the Romish clergy; and 
this view seems to have been accepted by the Catholics 
themselves, although a zealous Protestant, Oseas Schad, in 
his Description of the Strasburg Minster, which appeared in 
1617, vents his indignation against a certain Friedrich 
Johann Nass, who, he says, “had the effrontery to thrust his 
nose into this matter, beslavering with his venom the exposi- 
tions of Fischart, and absurdly affirming these beasts to be 
types of pious and faithful evangelical preachers and servants 
of the Word.” In short, the whole beast-epos was finally 
diverted into the turbulent channel of religious controversy, 
as, for example, by John Bale, who, under the nom de plume 
of John Harryson, published at Zurich in 1542 a book 
entitled Yet a course at the Romysche foxe, a dysclosynge or 
openynge of the manne of synne. The Catholics, too, were 
not slow in filling their quivers with arrows drawn from the 
same exhaustless source; thus, in the chancel of St. Sernin 
in Toulouse, a fat hog in gown and bands discoursing from 
the sacred desk is styled Calvin le pore preschant. 

These cynical and satirical representations, with the de- 
scriptions of which it would be easy to fill a portly volume, 
were derived almost exclusively from the cycle of Reynard’s 
adventures, and had little or nothing in common with the 
Physiologus. It is not probable, however, that they would 
have ever found admission to church edifices, or been em- 
ployed in ecclesiastical architecture, if the Physiologus had 
not served as a precedent and given them some warrant for 
intrusion. In the footsteps of the fabulous fauna and alle- 
gorical larve of the Physiologus as they were led along by 
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exegetical threads into the innermost sanctuary, followed the 
whole lively and noisy pack of Reynard and his companions, 
who soon took possession of choir, chapels, and pulpit, and 
finally overran the whole building, nestling in capitals, 
squatting on balustrades, peeping out of illuminated win- 
dows, peering over portals, and grimacing as gargoyles from 
the roof. The beasts which were regarded as symbols of 
divine mysteries were succeeded and superseded by other 
beasts which served only as a parody of these mysteries and 
a satire on those who celebrated them. 

For the reader of to-day, the Physiologus, apart “from its 
accidental value for linguistics or philology, has a twofold 
interest. In the first place, it throws a startling and by no 
means flattering light on the peculiar intellectual condition 
of the age which produced it, and of the theologians who 
were credulous enough to accept its statements as facts, and 
illogical enough to be wholly unconscious of the absurdity 
of the inferences which they deduced from the assumed 
facts. Take the following as a specimen, which we quote 
solely on account of its brevity, and not because it is more 
ridiculous than the others: “The otter is a small animal 
resembling a dog, and an enemy of the crocodile. Now 
when the latter sleeps, it keeps its mouth wide open; but the 
otter wallows in the mud until it becomes thickly coated 
therewith. And when the mud gets dry, the otter runs into 
the jaws of the sleeping crocodile and kills it by devouring 
its bowels. The crocodile is like the devil, but the otter is 
the type of our Saviour, who, after he had put on earthly 
flesh, descended into hell, and carried away captive the 
souls that were therein, as it is written, ‘O death, where is 
thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?’ And as the 
otter issues unharmed from the belly of the crocodile, so our 
Lord rose from the grave on the third day, alive and with- 
out injury.” It must be remembered that the men who 
wrote stuff like this were not obscure and ignorant persons, 
but the most learned divines and eminent representatives of 
the early Church, the great exegetists and eloquent apolo- 
gists, who were deemed worthy of canonization as saints. 
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But what preacher of the present day, if we except, perhaps, 
some illiterate Capuchin talking to rude peasants in South- 
ern Italy, would risk his reputation for sanity by discoursing 
from the pulpit or writing a Biblical commentary in this 
style? A work like the Physiologus is a good index of the 
average culture and mental discipline of communities in 
which it was esteemed the quintessence of wisdom. It 
shows how vastly superior in clearness and fineness of spirit- 
ual perception and in general intellectual equipment are the- 
most gifted minds of our own times to the most gifted 
minds in the apostolic or the patristic age. Those charis- 
matic communications, for example, which were held by the 
Corinthian church to be utterances of supreme and super- 
natural wisdom no longer mark the point at which the 
highest and best thought of the age takes expression, but . 
find their level in the ravings of religious revivals, and in 
the incoherent and unintelligible mutterings which are 
revered as oracles in the Catholic Apostolic Church of 
Gordon Square. It is not a want of spirituality, but a purer 
conception of spiritual things, that causes all such charis- 
matic phenomena to be treated, not as signs of prophetic 
power, but as symptoms of bodily disorder and possession by 
the unclean demon of disease, which, instead of being fos- 
tered as a source of edification and enlightenment, should be 
exorcised by hyssop and hellebore. 

The second point of interest in the Physiologus is its value 
as a key to the mystic meaning of the strange animals which 
so often adorn early Christian and medieval Gothic churches. 
Indeed, during the Middle Ages, this work was expanded 
into numerous and bulky volumes, such as the Liber de 
naturis rebus of Thomas de Cartimpré, a pupil of Albertus 
Magnus, the Speculum naturale of Vincence de Beauvais, 
the Liber de proprietatibus rerum of Bartholomeus de 
Glanvil, and many others of the same class which treated 
of the occult properties and typical qualities of beasts, birds, 
plants, and stones, and constituted the popular encyclopa- 
dias of that period. There was also a Book of Beasts and 
Other Things, commonly, though falsely, ascribed to Hugo 
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de Saint-Victor, in which these symbolisms were wonder- 
fully elaborated, and every feature, member, hue, and habit 
of beast or bird was made to yield a secret and subtle signifi- 
cation. The raven and the dove are not mere reminiscences 
of the deluge, but emblems of the carnal-minded Jews who 
live on the old carrion of the law and of the new principle 
of Christianity that brings with it the olive-branch of peace 
and reconciliation. There is also a distinction between the 
‘dove of Noah, the dove of David, and the dove of Christ; 
the first signifies rest, the second peace, and the third salva- 
tion. The dove separates with its beak the choicest kernels 
of wheat from the chaff, so it is the office of preaching to 
separate the kernels of Christian doctrine from the husks of 
Judaism ; its two wings are love of man and love of God, 
compassion and contemplation, the active and the meditative 
life; the ring around its neck is the encircling sweetness of 
the divine word; the gold and silver of its plumage are 
the precious treasures of purity and innocence; its white- 
ness intermingled with changeable tints is the spirit of 
chastity in conflict with fickle and rebellious passions; its 
red feet are the feet of the Church stained with the blood of 
the martyrs; its two eyes survey the past and discern the 
future, looking in upon the soul and up to God; their 
yellowish lustre indicates maturity of thought and reflection, 
for yellow is the color of ripe fruit. Without the aid of the 
Physiologus and its luxuriant medieval outgrowths, it would 
be impossible to determine the full and exact mystic sense 
which the artist intended to convey by his representations 
of lions, eagles, phoenixes, pelicans, ravens, doves, partridges, 
harts, foxes, hedgehogs, ferrets, ichneumons, lizards, ser- 
pents, tortoises, elephants, ibises, crocodiles, unicorns, sala- 
manders, and other real or mythical creatures, or to con- 
jecture what conceivable relation they could sustain to 
Christian theology and Christian worship. 

E. P. Evans. 





Egypt and the Powers. 


EGYPT AND THE POWERS. 


History seems to be retracing its steps. The course of 
Empire which for centuries moved westward left behind it 
vast regions of barrenness and barbarism where once the 
successive centres of civilization stood. Babylon, Memphis, 
Palmyra, Alexandria, Ephesus,— each took its turn as the 
Paris or London or Berlin of its age, and then dwindled so 
utterly that fragments of masonry or single columns or a 
prostrate Colossus alone mark the spot and recall its glory. 
Of the seven wonders of that ancient world but one 
remains, and even the pyramids, stripped of their polished 
faces, their superb approaches, and their throng of surround- 
ing temples and tombs, are more eloquent of splendor gone 
than of strength remaining. So complete has been this 
transfer of population and political interest farther and 
farther westward that, apart from the “lost arts” and 
unequalled magnificence which students detect in that Ori- 
ental antiquity, it may be doubted whether the human race 
has gained even in its total number through these ages, or 
whether the rapidly increasing populations of our new conti- 
nents more than replace the teeming multitudes which once 
reared glittering cities and stupendous temples where soli- 
tude or semi-barbarism now reigns. But a new era for the 
East seems to have begun. The tide of political interest, 
having reached its westward limits, is sweeping back over 
regions long left bare. It may be safely said that many an 
intelligent person, in his effort to watch the course of 
European diplomacy, has been forced of late to make dili- 
gent use of his atlas, so new and unfamiliar was the ground 
he trod; and it must have been often with a kind of sur- 
prise that he has come on regions all freshly involved in 
modern complications which were to his mind identified 
with far away lessons of ancient history or of Sunday-school 
instruction. To explore the whereabouts of Erzeroum and 
its back-country, for instance, is to find oneself stranded 
with the ark on Ararat, or fingering the track of the ten 
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thousand across Asia Minor; to trace the possible éncroach- 
ments of Russia and England upon Central Asia is to recall 
the vague regions of Aryan ancestors, the uncertain home of 
the tribes of Abraham, or the days of Cyrus and Cambyses ; 
to fix the position of England’s latest burden is to find one- 
self recalling the journeys of St. Paul and the story of the 
book of Acts, though times are much changed since it was 
the influence of the Holy Ghost which sent travellers to 
Cyprus. 

This strange coincidence of old associations and modern 
interests strikes one, however, far more in Egypt than any- 
where else. To study the ancient history of the country is 
to put away all common notions of what such words as 
“history ” or “antiquity ’ mean; it is to transfer oneself to 
ages back of the orthodox date of the creation of the world ; 
to deal with periods in which centuries are as minutes, and 
where events separated by intervals as great as those which 
divide the Golden Age of Greece, the Norman conquest of 
England, and the landing of the Pilgrims would be classed 
together as of the same general date.* It is either in this 
primeval prosperity, which was as ancient to Abraham as the 
Parthenon is to us, and to which the Hebrews turned as the 
source both of their wisdom and of their corn, or else in 
the later development of Alexandria, with its thronged 
Museum and its Platonists turned Christians, that our nat- 
ural associations with Egypt lie. From that time to this, or, 
more accurately, from the founding of Constantinople to the 
beginning of this century, the land has had no living history. 
From being the centre of the world’s luxury and learning, it 
has been swept beyond the very horizon of western progress. 
For a few hundred years Christianity had its opportunity 








*The various conjectural dates, for ‘imstance, assigned for the Pyramids of 
Gizeh differ by eighteen hundred years: — 
Mariette, 4325 B.C. 
Wilkinson, 


1875 
And those for the building of Memphis by twenty-three hundred years: — 
Mariette, 
WD 6 6-6 © 6 & Ge ae eH OO ee 2700 B.C. 
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and wasted it in doctrinal controversies and unproductive 
asceticism; for a few more centuries the Arabs laid down 
their arms in the miraculous and self-fertilizing garden they 
had conquered, and wrought the ruins of Memphis into the 
mosques of Cairo; then followed Turkish misrule with its 
invariable results of a decreasing population and an increased 
taxation; and thus at the beginning of the present century 
Egypt was but the ghost of her former self, weakened by 
Eastern tyranny and forgotten by the Western world. It 
was then that the occupation of India by the English 
brought upon them the first of many conflicts which have 
made Egypt again conspicuous. Napoleon landed at Alex- 
andria on the Ist of July, 1798, and for two years the 
English trade of the Mediterranean and the all-important 
route to the East were in constant peril. Forced at length 
to evacuate the country, but never failing in jealousy of 
English influence, the French government urged the ap- 
pointment of a young Roumelian colonel, of whose sympa- 
thies they felt sure, as Pasha of the province; and thus in 
1803 the present dynasty was founded. 

Mohammed Ali must certainly be considered a great man. 
Bold and unscrupulous in his methods, he was yet the 
sincere friend of his adopted country, and the land which 
had been drained of its resources and energy began to 
flourish once more. He revived agriculture; he welcomed 
French skill for new canals and industries; and he de- 
spatched Egyptian students to Paris. England and the 
Porte, already hand in hand against any power which could 
regenerate a country that was more conveniently their 
common servant, together opposed this new development of 
Egypt. Mohammed Ali and his son Ibrahim repulsed the 
English and fought for independence of the Turk; but in the 
end the unholy alliance was too strong; New Egypt was bur- 
dened with an annual tribute of £300,000 to the Porte, and 
its regenerator died, an imbecile, in 1849. 

One concession, however, had been gained from Turkey 
at this cost,—the hereditary sovereignty of Egypt. At first 
it seemed but a slight gain to the unhappy land, for Abbas 
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Pasha, the grandson and successor of Mohammed Ali, was as 
vicious and brutal an Oriental as Turkey itself could provide, 
and soon perished at the hands of his own slaves. Said 
Pasha, however, the third son of the founder of the new 
régime, soon restored civilized methods. Railroads and 
canals began to intersect the Delta, and scientific explora- 
tion was lavishly encouraged in the interior. But the chief 
bequest which the late ruler, the second son of Ibrahim 
Pasha, inherited from this nine years of renewed civiliza- 
tion was an added burden of national debt and the contract 
for the great canal. It was a twofold inheritance which 
would have alarmed a cautious prince; but it was only 
a stimulus to the Grand Seigneur who in 1863 came to the 
throne. 

Ismail I. may be condemned as unscrupulous and vicious, 
but he cannot be called an uninteresting character. Every 
now and then in the midst of his self-indulgence have oc- 
curred acts of generosity and vigor which startle one with 
their boldness, and which have won him close friends and 
loyal followers. But his main success must be admitted to be 
the borrowing and the spending of money. If so moderate a 
ruler as Said Pasha could leave so threatening a deficit, what 
could not an ambitious prince manage to accomplish in the 
same direction. No achievement, good or bad, was too reck- 
less or extravagant for this combination of European culture 
with Oriental irresponsibility. On the one hand, railways, 
telegraphs, sugar factories, schools, and courts of justice were 
set at work as if by magic, and the world stood astonished at 
the benevolence which could repudiate the original canal con- 
tract and insisted on paying, instead of forcing, the native 
labor; while, on the other hand, all the excesses of an Orien- 
* tal court were mingled with all the ambition of a Western 
monarch, and palaces in every town, harems of French mis- 
tresses with English carriages and troops of attendant 
eunuchs, a growing army and a miniature navy, combined 
with better things to multiply the indebtedness. A season 
of “unlimited tick” set in, the details of which are almost 
incredible. Education and exploration were planned on a 
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magnificent scale. A railroad was surveyed and even begun 
from the second cataract across the deserts to the lower end 
of the Red Sea,—an undertaking as profitless as the Pyra- 
mids, and not much less difficult. English and American 
‘officers were glad to take service under so superbly liberal a 
master, extended his frontier nearly to the equator with 
the assigned purpose of destroying the slave-trade, and pub- 
lished their reports, without regard to expense, in three 
languages and adorned with many maps and illustrations. 
Finally, the title of Khedive and a few limited sovereign 
rights were bought of Turkey and the annual tribute raised 
thereby to the enormous sum of £600,000. And meantime, 
strangest of all, creditors could be found ever ready for the 
bait of enormous interest with which the astute Ismail hid 
his reckless extravagance. 

Of course this state of things could not last long. After 
forty per cent. had been offered and accepted, the resources 
of the Khedive began to fail. The Suez Canal, however 
much of glory it could give to a philanthropic potentate, 
was soon found to be no source of profit to a bankrupt 
spendthrift, but rather an absolute loss to the country of its 
large transfer trade. The splendor with which Ismail I. 
welcomed the dignitaries of Europe to the opening of the 
canal hid for a time the wretchedness of the population 
which was bearing the ever-increasing burden; and, even 
now, unwary travellers may winter in Parisian Cairo, or 
drift luxuriously by busy sugar works and villages as pic- 
turesque without as they are squalid within, and may talk 
and even write books about the regeneration and prosperity 
of the valley of the Nile. But only the blindest tourist or 
the most prejudiced partisan of the Khedive could mistake 
the facts. A country of about five million inhabitants, with 
a productiveness, even according to government estimates, 
of only £9,000,000, was last year sending more than 
£7,000,000 of this total income straightway out of the 
country to its foreign creditors; so that what without a 
heavy indebtedness would be a condition of prosperity to a 
thrifty and frugal people was in reality a state of things 
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where the necessary expenses of administration could not 
be paid; a population taxed thus to the utmost on each 
bit of land or grove of palm-trees was still liable at any 
moment to be drafted for the army or farming or sugar- 
making of the Khedive, even when the ruin of their own" 
crops might be the penalty of a few weeks’ absence; and 
meantime a ruler who was at once the law-maker and the 
only great merchant of the land hardly paused in his Quix- 
otic schemes or his luxurious habits, but only resorted to the 
last prerogative of a king and left his coupons unpaid. 

Thus from the side of Egypt itself there was forced upon 
the country a crisis which the European powers in their 
turn were glad to meet and magnify. What we call the 
“Eastern Question” is, of course, a many-sided problem, 
and from different points of view different regions appear to 
be all-important to it. But though for Russia’s sake Con- 
stantinople is this strategic point, and though general inter- 
est has been of late fixed there, it is no less certain that, 
from England’s point of view, Egypt is the key of the 
whole. Petty wars in all quarters of the globe may or may 
not be approved, but to one thing the Imperial Government 
of England is absolutely committed,—the control of the short- 
est way to India. This is what makes Gibraltar and Malta 
worth the constant drain they are on the home treasury ; 
this is the principle under which the fevers of Cyprus are 
thought to be remunerative; and this same necessity deter- 
mines the incomparable importance of Egypt. If it is so 
desirable for England to interpose a harmless buffer between 
its interests and Russian progress that an unworthy alliance 
with the Porte should come to be imperative and acceptable 
. to the nation, it is still more essential that the government 
of Egypt should be precisely and delicately adjusted. It 
must not be too weak, or it might be at the mercy of some 
other power than England; it must not be too strong, or it 
might hope for independence. The Porte must be the 
master, and yet not strong enough to intrude without the 
consent of England; the Khedive must be the servant, and . 
yet, in case of any break between England and Turkey, 
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enough of a sovereign to hold his own land safe for Eng- 
land’s sake. The least disturbance of this unstable equilib- 
rium might be disastrous in the extreme. A few shovelsful 
of earth in the Suez Canal, a word from the centres of 
Mohammedanism to its devotees in India, and a war of 
religions might easily be begun, more horrible than any 
experience yet felt even in the East, and utterly beyond the 
power of England to resist until the weary journey round 
the Cape could be accomplished. 

But it is not England alone that finds Egypt thus precious. 
The interest of France is of just the character most likely to 
be defended. It is partly sentimental, dating from the occu- 
pation at the beginning of the century, but maintained ever 
since. French skill has done the work and French influence 
has controlled the counsels of the whole dynasty of Moham- 
med Ali, and national pride demands continued recognition. 
When, therefore, to this is added the still greater stake 
which France holds in the canal property and the Egyptian 
bonds, it is easy to see how impossible it is for England to 
proceed without constant regard for the jealousy and the 
financial welfare of her nearest neighbor. 

The other powers that cluster about Egypt have, indeed, 
no such absorbing interest in its destiny; but none the less, 
for them and for all the world, the unique opportunity of 
the country cannot but excite first wonder and then pity. 
The same marvellous condition of things marks the land 
now which made it for thousands of years at once the 
university, the sanctuary, and the granary of the world. 
Placed at the focus of three continents, the life and contrasts 
of the most various civilizations meet in its cities and its 
trade. Watered by the mysterious stream whose yearly 
inundation seemed to the ancients the highest type of 
Divine action, it still gives its crops as spontaneously and 
generously as when the children of Israel turned to its 
plenty from their own bare land. By a strange and natural 
conservatism which checks all foreign influence and kills off 
the children of mixed marriages, the same types of faces, 
habits, employments, and implements are to be seen to-day 
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which the monuments of the Pharaohs exhibit. The people, 
like the soil, are a constant absorbent, assimilating all that is 
deposited, but preserving a distinct character throughout all 
history. The same “fellah,” as slimly built and slightly 
clothed and with the very features of the monuments, plies 
the same “shadoof” by the Nile-side; the same type of boat 
drifts by; the same pottery, baskets, whips, are offered to 
the traveller which he sees preserved in the Boulak 
Museum ; and over the whole people rules the same spirit 
of the Pharaohs, an absolute despotism, perhaps not much 
more beneficent, but certainly not more oppressive, than that 
which forced the labor of whole nations to quarry the rocks 
of Silsilis or rear the pylons of Karnak. Here is the same 
opportunity, the same industrious and peaceful population, 
the same miraculous fertility, the same unique position; but 
it is not alone the learning, art, and temple-building faith 
which have deserted the modern land. Even its productive- 
ness fails. Where, in the ancient times, there was pros- 
perity for a multitude of great cities, there is now, with the 
same natural resources, almost starvation for a handful of 
villages. No words can exaggerate the misery which any 
inquisitive traveller might have seen during this past winter 
along the river-banks of the upper country. Men, women, 
and even children lay in the village lanes or by the tow-path, 
their faces hid by some scanty rag from the burning sun, but 
their limbs shrunk to the bone and their helplessness past 
even the state of beggary. The crowd that thronged down 
to any passing boat was a heart-rending spectacle; food or 
money thrown to them was the signal for a frantic and bestial 
fight; and in at least one instance money given to a creature 
too starved to go and buy his bread was found next day in 
the beggar’s hand as he lay dead upon the bank. It is of 
course said of all this that it is caused by the failure of last 
year’s crop and will be remedied by the promising harvest 
and “high Nile” of this year, and that even in Joseph’s 
time there were years of “lean kine” as well as years of 
plenty. But the still more evident fact is, that the poor 
peasants under the present régime cannot make any saving 
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in the years of plenty for the occasional seasons of scarcity, 
but, taxed to the utmost in their prosperity, have nothing to 
do in their years of drought but to lie down and die. Well 
for them is it that the fatalism of their faith is so thoroughly 
inbred into their lives that they can say, “It is the will of 
God,” and sink without a struggle by the way-side or into 
the rushing stream ! 

Philanthropy, then, political necessity, national pride, and 
the opportunity for profitable trade have all combined to 
excite general interest in the desperate condition to which 
Egypt has been reduced. And what has this European 
intervention accomplished? It was at first merely a matter 
of friendly financial advice, invited and perhaps sincerely 
desired by the Khedive, and conducted by Mr. Goschen on 
the part of the English government, and M. Joubert for the 
French creditors. But although an elaborate plan was pre- 
pared, friendly advice could do little in such a predicament 
without larger authority. The next step, therefore,— again 
at the nominal invitation of the Khedive, but, as it soon 
proved, very much against his will,— was the appointment 
of an official council of three, in whose hands the whole 
problem of indebtedness should be left. The English gov- 
ernment nominated the well-known financier, Mr. Rivers 
Wilson; the French representative was M. de Bligniéres, 
and the presidency, reserved by agreement for an Egyptian, 
was given to Nubar Pasha, a man supposed to be both 
honest and intelligent, but distrusted by the people because a 
Christian and an enemy of the court party. Thus the 
autumn of 1878 seemed the beginning of better times. The 
Khedive, who had hitherto superintended every detail of 
government, withdrew from all control, insisted only that 
his private purse should be as well supplied as possible, and 
gave public notice that he was an irresponsible and private 
citizen. The agents of Mr. Wilson scoured the land looking 
for new sources of income and uprooting old abuses. The 
royal family appeared to express a noble sympathy and a 
new resolution for economy by the surrender of vast estates 
for the general good. At last it seemed as if civilized prin- 
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ciples and sound finance had got some footing, and both 
creditors and debtors began to hope and trust. 

Whose fault was it that this hopefulness lasted only a 
single winter? The Khedive, no doubt, grew restless in his 
inactivity, chafed under the reduction of his own allowance, 
and longed to have some authority where hitherto his 
wishes or his whims had been law. There is little question 
that his influence roused the insurrection of the dismissed 
army officers which in February last made the beginning of 
the present disturbance ; and his jealousy of Nubar Pasha is 
as open as it is natural. But, with all allowance for the 
fickle and Oriental diplomacy of the Khedive, what shall we 
say of a ministry which, starting with the confidence of the 
country and with every opportunity of increasing that confi- 
dence, has so soon and so utterly lost it? What shall we 
think of this first act of indiscretion and injustice,— the 
abrupt dismissal of a multitude of army officers without pay- 
ment of their arrears, while at the same time money was 
being sent out of the country to foreign creditors? It may 
well be true that a country in the condition of Egypt cannot 
afford an army, and should be freed from the burden of one 
as soon as possible; it may even, at first, seem a wise diplo- 
matic move, in view of possible attempts at opposition, to 
disband the Khedive’s forces and leave him without the 
power to assert himself; but, none the less, it is far from 
European justice to postpone the payment of salaried ser- 
vants for any other payment whatever, and it is equally far 
from wise diplomacy to send out to their homes a large 
number of unpaid and therefore dissatisfied soldiers, eager to 
make an end of the power that displaced them. The fact is 
that a nation cannot be treated as a business firm is when it 
fails. Private individuals may be ground down for the sake 
of creditors and dealt with by legal processes. But to get 
the most out of a nation, a ministry must work, first of all, 
for the nation’s sake. If the country feels itself oppressed 
it will simply cease to be productive, and no legal force 
can increase its crops; if it begins to feel itself well gov- 
erned and in a fair way for peace it will settle down to 
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its work and the creditors in their turn will come in for 
their share of the profits. The Wilson ministry began with 
the business-like but wholly impracticable plan of governing 
the nation in the direct interest of the creditors and of 
paying each coupon as it came due; but they soon found out 
their mistake. The Khedive at once publicly announced 
that he could not be responsible for the general safety while 
Nubar Pasha was in the council, and no doubt privately 
spread the well-founded report that the ministry had no 
interest in the welfare of the country, but represented only 
its creditors and its religious enemies. The ministry 
thought it best to make one concession, and Nubar Pasha 
was supplemented by the Khedive’s eldest son. But at this, 
the Khedive at once took more heart. Recognizing how 
little the English government would care to add any further 
complication to their present foreign troubles, he took a step 
which again compels admiration for his boldness: dismissed 
the foreign ministers whose help he had invited, and started 
afresh on his own account. This was the crisis of April 
last,— foreign help refused, foreign creditors abandoned, the 
old régime restored, the country despairing of assistance 
from European sympathy or skill, the Porte uncertain 
whether to depose or only rebuke his subordinate, and the 
two great Western Powers slapped in the face. 

Such a revolution on the part of the Khedive seemed to 
all observers suicidal, so sure and prompt must be its pen- 
alty. The English press flamed out in demands for Ismail’s 
deposition and for the restoration of the Wilson ministry. 
But it soon appeared that what had seemed like insane folly 
was in reality little less than a stroke of genius. The crafty 
Khedive had well calculated that England was quite enough 
involved in costly wars without undertaking another against 
him. He knew, still further, that any appeal to the Porte 
for his removal could be met by the ever-ready weapon of 
his dynasty,— an increased tribute. He had used the capi- 
tal error.of the Wilson ministry so sagaciously that the dis- 
affected soldiers were dispersed through the whole country 
preaching Ismail as the one hope of the nation, and demand- 

5 
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ing a government of Egypt by the Egyptians. More than 
all, he was aware to a degree which the Western World 
only slowly recognized that the interests of the two Powers 
most concerned with Egypt differed so widely that united 
action was almost impossible. For England the one thing 
needful is a path through the country; for France it is the 
development of the country. The interest of the one is 
political; that of the other is commercial. France, there- 
fore, could have little purpose to serve by sending an armed 
force to Egypt, even if such a thing were not prevented by 
her evident resolution to reserve all her strength for home 
development and for long-delayed revenge on Germany ; 
while for England the only sure and quick remedy was to 
add one more to the many expeditions which are now dis- 
tressing and impoverishing her. 

Thus for months the astute Khedive has been able to 
hold his own against the combined influence of the strongest 
nations of the world. He has watched the clashing interests 
of England and France; he has seen the official press of 
England change its tone from its first vigorous denunciation 
to apology and reconciliation; he has found his little 
province a centre of diplomatic interest in which even 
Germany and Italy demand a share; and he has won the 
kindly people of the land to him and his family by every 
kind of delusive promise. And even now that he has at 
last yielded to the Powers so far as to resign the government 
to his son, he is in reality hardly a loser. With the coun- 
try reunited, the fear of the succession being transferred to 
his uncle removed, the control in hands trained by himself, 
and £50,000 a year for his own use, it must be with con- 
siderable complacency that he and his seraglio now embark 
on his yacht to revisit the courts of Europe. 

Meantime, not one element of the real Egyptian problem 
is changed. The same oppression weighs on the productive- 
ness of the country; the same extravagance absorbs its 
resources. Even added to the circumstances which were 
threatening enough before is now the distrust of European— 
and especially of English—administration. It was in this 
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introduction of English skill and honor that the best hope of 
the country lay; and, for the present at least, the country 
will not bear this any more. Thus is reaped the legitimate 
fruit of English conduct in the Mediterranean during the 
last fifty years. Never was a better opportunity given to a 
great and generous nation than England found in the possi- 
ble regeneration of Egypt. A population to whom the 
English name was the pledge of uprightness as well as of 
wealth, and a land ready to respond to the slightest disci- 
pline of agriculture, waited for the beneficent influence of 
the West to renew the plenty and prosperity of ancient 
times; but from first to last the weight of England has been 
thrown with the oppressors of the country, and English 
skill and fidelity have been at the service of rapacious specu- 
lators. If it is thus that history is to retrace its steps and 
the gifts of the ancient East to the New World are now to 
be returned, then it is safe to say that, though quiet be for 
the moment restored in Egypt, future crises are not far 
away. The wealth which the mighty river provides as richly 
now as ever and the position which guards the interests of 
continents and seas must long be objects of jealousy and con- 
flict. Happy is the nation which can see in that future of 
Egypt only a subject of distant observation and of impartial 
judgment ! FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 





Johns Hopkins. 


JOHNS HOPKINS. 


“Have you an autograph of Johns Hopkins?” asked a 
lady not long ago of an old Baltimore merchant. 

*T have had enough of them,” answered the octogenarian, 
with twinkling eyes; “but he always got ’em all back. He 
always paid his notes!” 

The question and the reply indicate all that is generally 
known of the founder of two of the most magnificent chari- 
ties of this generation; of a man whose life, if we judge it 
by its results, must have been full of incidents at once in- 
. structive and entertaining. 

There is, however, a very prevalent idea that this man was 
uneducated, without wide sympathies, and chiefly given to 
the accumulation of money. That his life was in all respects 
a model, no one would undertake to claim; but that it was 
no exception to that formula of human experience which 
indicates both wisdom and goodness in the man who is 
willing to resign all the flattering amenities which surround 
an almsgiver in his lifetime for the sake of maturing a 
scheme which shall benefit unborn generations, everything 
goes to prove. 

Johns Hopkins was born near Annapolis, in Ann Arundel 
County, Maryland, on the 19th of May, 1795. His father 
and mother were Samuel Hopkins and Hannah Janney, 
prominent members of the Society of Friends, and distin- 
guished for cordial hospitality. His mother was a woman 
of great intelligence and unusual force of character. She 
guided most matters, not merely in her own county, but, as 
is said, in the Yearly Meeting. 

Johns was named for his grandfather, who had inherited 
from the earliest settlers of his name a farm upon whiclr he 
employed about a hundred negroes. 

Some time before the Revolutionary War, however, Friend 
Hopkins became uneasy as to the propriety of employing 
slaves. He emancipated every one, and when his son 
Samuel bought out the other heirs and became sole possessor 
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of the farm on which the great merchant was born, he suc- 
ceeded to an estate which had been poorly kept up, and 
which must be maintained by free labor. 

Johns Junior was the oldest of eleven children. In 
summer he helped his father on the farm. In winter the 
little schooling he had been able to get he turned to good 
account as tutor to his brothers and sisters. Before he went 
to Baltimore in 1812, he had read every book to be found in 
the county, or that he could reach with the help of his horse. 
This love of reading possessed him as long as he lived. He 
read thoroughly, and on the subjects which most interested 
him. About two thousand volumes were found on his 
shelves after his death. They consisted chiefly of histories 
and biographies. He might have been supposed indifferent 
to all works of the imagination. On the contrary, he was 
fond of poetry, familiar with all the standard British poets, 
but especially devoted to Shakespeare. The kind of reading 
to which he inclined throws a good deal of light on his 
character and purposes. 

Before he was eighteen, he went to Baltimore, into the 
counting-room of an uncle engaged in a wholesale grocery 
business. Here he at once displayed an aptitude which 
astonished everybody, and in 1819 set up for himself. After 
seven years of hard labor, and at the age of ‘twenty-four, he 
had only four hundred dollars in the world! His uncle con- 
sented to endorse his notes. He opened a small shop. 
Unwilling to waste his little capital, he filled the shelves 
and gangways with empty boxes and canisters, or barrels 
heaped with sand. For a long while he made his sales by 
samples only; and if a customer wanted a second bag of 
coffee or box of tea, he was obliged to hurry off to the 
importer and secure it on the instant. 

His property grew as fast as his opportunities. When he 
died he owned one hundred and fifty warehouses, and never 
was one burned. He is said to have insured himself. 
Everything he undertook prospered. He was so quiet and 
unostentatious that few persons suspected how rapidly his 
means accumulated. But the shrewd eyes that saw every- 
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thing in the prospects and condition of his tenants as he 
went in and out of his warehouses were not blind to the 
strange successes of his own career. He was thoroughly 
temperate and honest. His “word was as heavy as lead,” 
said a negro once. If he promised a struggling lad a lift on 
a certain day, the boy was as sure of it as if he held the 
check already in his hand. He never forgot, he never 
procrastinated, and he never evaded the plain sense of his 
words. 

He was of course asked for money for charitable objects 
from time to time. He almost always refused; and in the 
latter years of his life, if he were pressed, would answer: 
“My money is not intended for you. It is not mine. I did 
not make it. It has merely rolled up in my hands, and I 
know what for. I must keep to my own work.” The words, 
“J did not make it,” indicate a very wise consciousness. 
Perhaps no man ever spoke them before in the same circum- 
stances, most merchants being fully persuaded that they are 
the builders of their own fortunes. “The Builder and 
Maker is God,” said and felt Johns Hopkins long before he 
began to think seriously of spiritual things. Perhaps the 
first thing that led his thoughts upward was this wonderful 
and rapid accumulation of riches which did not seem to him 
to be accounted for either by what he was, or by what 
he did. 

At the same time, he was said to make a good deal of 
money by “shaving paper,” and he would frequently pay for 
his goods with a check which he asked people not to use 
for a few days or a week, but to endorse and pass on in 
their own payments, that he might save a few days’ interest 
on an unbroken deposit. - 

While Johns Hopkins was wont to decline all subscrip- 
tion papers sustaining other people’s plans, it must not be 
supposed that he lived a wholly selfish life, pursuing his 
own thoughts and regardless of other people’s needs. On 
the contrary, he gave away a good deal, and gave it not 
because he was asked, but because he thought he saw an 
opportunity where a little money would do a great deal of 
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good, and gave it of his own motion. In these cases, like 
the late Joshua Sears of Boston, he did not give in propor- 
tion to his own wealth, but in proportion to the need as he 
saw it, or in proportion to what seemed to him the legiti- 
mate responsibility of a single person. 

He had a curious willingness to share his opportunities 
for money-making with others. He'was perhaps a little 
interested to see whether the pennies that turned to pounds 
in lis hands would do as much for his beneficiaries. And 
this often happened, because he had chosen them shrewdly. 
After he had helped a man to his feet once successfully, he 
seems to have always been ready to keep him there. After 
his death, an engraved likeness of him was published. His 
trustees frequently found it hanging in counting-houses 
where it surprised them. It seemed always to be hung fora 
reason. He had forgiven a debt, he had advanced capital, 
or he had indicated an investment. 

“ What was Johns Hopkins to you?” said Mr. King one 
day to one member of a wealthy Baltimore firm. “We 
began with very little,” replied the merchant. “We were 
his tenants; the rent was heavy; he exacted it to the 
moment, and we lost many an opportunity because we dared 
not risk a dollar after it became his due. One day he came 
in to look after it. ‘Why don’t you doa larger business?’ 
said he. ‘You are prompt; you ought to get on. We 
told him candidly, and he wrote us a check for ten thou- 
sand dollars on the spot, and told us not to hurry about 
paying it. When we were able to repay him he returned 
the interest, and from that day we prospered.” 

When he was one of five persons who advanced a hun- 
dred dollars each to stock a small shop for a poor widow, 
the money was returned with interest in two years. Four 
of these persons pocketed it without remark. Johns Hop- 
kins refused it. Whén he was pressed, he said, “I don’t 
want it. Keep it and lend it again in the same way.” It 
was his special pleasure to help those who could and would 
help themselves. 

When the new Friends’ meeting-house was built, he gave 
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three thousand dollars towards it. A small sum, men said. 
Enough, Johns Hopkins thought, for a man who was already 
slowly developing a scheme that would employ millions. It 
is not sufficiently understood how entirely the plan of the 
Johns Hopkins work was developed from his own conscious- 
ness. In the popular mind, the two boards of trustees are 
responsible for it all. ~ 

“ Make your will. Why don’t you make your will?” said 
the elder King to him over and over again, as he saw him 
busied on his estimates and schemes, and felt afraid that he 
might die and leave his vast estate to be scattered among a 
score of heirs. “Iam not ready,” he replied. “I cannot 
make my will until I have settled certain things in my own 
mind. Never you fear; I have got something to do, and I 
shall live till I have done it.” These words show a confi- 
dence in his own destiny which had long been habitual,— a 
confidence which seemed to be justified, even when he 
declined to take out a policy of insurance. 

Almost everybody in the Middle States knows something 
of the history of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Under- 
taken in a generous burst of prophetic confidence, it came 
near being the ruin of the State. It was a project sure to 
approve itself to the far-seeing eyes of Johns Hopkins. He 
became a director of the road in 1847, and when, some time 
after, it was unable to meet its obligations incurred to 
extend and finish the road, without which the whole under- 
taking was worthless, he pledged his whole private credit in 
its behalf, and inspired such confidence in other men of 
wealth that from that moment the fortune of the road 
turned. At his death he had two millions invested in the 
stock, and with this he laid the foundation of his uni- 
versity. 

He had firm faith in the future prosperity of Baltimore. 
He frequently bought up unimproved and neglected parcels 
of land, and by putting fine buildings upon them brought 
them immediately into use. He had something more than 
mere financial ability. He took clear and comprehensive 
views of all practical question, and was remarkable for 
decision and courage in a crisis. 
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The farm on which he had been brought up had been, as I 
have suggested, in the possession of his family from the very 
settlement of the country. The cordial hospitality and 
devout Christian living which distinguished his father and 
mother presented a great contrast to his own lonely and at 
one time ill-directed life. He did not marry, and seemed to 
live only in the tumult of the exchange; but his memories, 
his early training, and perhaps the blood of that sturdy 
grandfather who had emancipated one hundred slaves, were 
destined to bear their proper fruit. 

On the 24th of August, 1867, only six years and four 
months before his death, his plans had taken such distinct 
shape that he was able to incorporate both the university 
and hospital that were to bear his name. Distinct as these 
two charities were as to endowment and direct intent, they 
are still only the proper complements of each other. The 
medical students of the university need the clinics and the 
experience which could only be furnished by the hospital 
and its training school for nurses. The nurses and resident 
students of the hospital, on the other hand, require precisely 
the opportunities offered in the lecture-rooms of the univer- 
sity. That Hopkins himself foresaw this, his letter of 
instructions to his trustees, and various indirect allusions in 
his will, fully show. 

In March, 1873, about nine months before his death, he 
wrote the letter to the trustees of the hospital here alluded 
to. To the trustees of the university he gave no precise 
directions. He had sixteen nephews and nieces, to whom 
he gave fifty thousand dollars each. That seemed an ample 
provision to the man who had started in life with a capital 
of four hundred dollars. ‘“ Whatsoever is more than this 
cometh of evil,” he said grimly, and turned to wider inter- 
ests. ; 

Johns Hopkins died Dec. 24, 1873. In his letter of the 
previous March, he had appropriated one hundred thousand 
dollars a year during his life to the beginning of the hos- 
pital work; but, owing to natural causes, the university got 
the start in the public eye. 

6 
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The task of finding a president for a college is a simple 
one enough. The country abounds in men of learning and 
function; but a certain genius and grasp of possibilities was 
needed in the man who should be chosen to preside over an 
institution of a new outlook. In 1874 the university pub- 
lished its charter, extracts from the will, and a set of by-laws. 
Perhaps no institution of so vast powers was ever subordi- 
nated to as simple rules. When Prof. Gilman, of New 
Haven, was selected for the office of president, the public 
started. Were not experience and years quite as necessary 
as learning or talent? “I had thought of an older man,” 
said Johns Hopkins’ sister when the new president was 
introduced to her. “It is a fault that will mend daily,” 
answered the president with a smile. “I assure you, 
madam, I will be as old as ever I can!” 

The work was so wholly new that an untried person, if 
one of proper ability, was precisely what was needed. The 
choice seems to have been fortunate in every regard. The 
university began to work before its simple buildings could 
be erected. Johns Hopkins had provided by his will for free 
scholarships for young men from Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. This was almost the only direction given 
or restriction imposed. The president might do anything 
that he could induce the board of trustees to approve. 

When he bequeathed his country farm of Clifton, contain- 
ing three hundred and thirty acres, to the university, per- 
haps Johns Hopkins expected its buildings to be erected 
there. This was certainly undesirable in the beginning, for 
the first thing necessary was to interest the citizens of 
Baltimore in the new institution, and there never would be 
a time when the university would not need buildings within 
the city limits. Harvard College still needs such buildings 
in the city of Boston for the purposes of examinations and 
lectures. 

Johns Hopkins has set a good example to the whole 
country. Its well-ventilated rooms, as simple in plan and 
decoration as possible, began with the consolidation of two 
handsome old dwelling-houses on Howard Street, and the 
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erection of suitable lecture-halls, laboratories, and library 
rooms in the rear. 

Daniel C. Gilman was appointed to the presidency Dec. 
80, 1874. In 1876 the work of the university was formally 
inaugurated, and the 22d of February chosen as its com- 
memoration day. During the writing of these pages it has 
celebrated its third anniversary in the beautiful Music Hall 
of the Peabody Institute. It has nineteen professors, thirty- 
nine fellows from seventeen different States, fourteen non- 
resident lecturers; and thirty-two courses of its lectures 
have during this time been open to the public. Hopkins 
Hall, in which the lectures are given, holds more than three 
hundred persons, and is generally crowded. Instruction in 
history, zodlogy, the use of the microscope, in languages and 
literature, has been given in this way. Dr. Billings has 
lectured on “ Medical History,” Francis J. Child on “ Early 
English Literature,” James Russell Lowell on “ Romance,” 
Prof. Newcomb on “ Astronomy,” and Wm. D. Whitney on 
“ Comparative Philology.” 

Although the university depends on the near neighbor- 
hood of the Peabody Institute for such a library as is always 
a necessity for advanced students, yet it has seven thousand 
volumes of its own admirably subdivided and arranged in 
rooms connected with each other, which give unusual facili- 
ties for private study. A course of lectures on “The 
German Empire,” delivered in Baltimore by Prof. Van 
Holst of the University of Freiburg, has commanded great 
public interest this winter. Van Holst, born in Russia, was 
exiled on account of a political pamphlet. That brought 
him to America in 1867. He entered ardently into Ameri- 
can politics, with no sympathy for the doctrine of State 
rights. Called to his present professorship in 1872, he 
printed the first volume of a Philosophical History of the 
United States in 1873. Gneist, Pauli, and Frederick Kapp 
have reviewed this admirable work. A translation of its 
first volume, published in Chicago, has been reviewed by 
Henry B. Adams in the North American. His lectures on 
the German Empire admitted of frequent contrasts, and 
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he spoke with a boldness, vigor, and condensation of state- 
ment and power that I never heard equalled. It would not 
have been prudent for any American to have spoken the 
same words. . From a foreigner in Hopkins Hall, they must 
open many minds to universal principles. 

By its fellowships the university is already doing a great 
work. These secure to a certain number of students daily 
support while literary or scientific investigations of impor- 
tance are carried on. It is impossible to work with one’s 
full ability with any anxiety for one’s daily bread. An ideal 
fellowship would not only furnish this, but put the recipient 
into easy circumstances without which it will be difficult to 
create in this country any class corresponding to that repre- 
sented in Europe by Lord Derby, Lord Houghton, and the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

The hospital provided by Johns Hopkins’ will is less 
known to the public in this country than the university, but 
its plans may be seen in the halls of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and excite general interest on the Continent. 

The will provides not only for the magnificent group of 
buildings known as the Johns Hopkins Hospital, which is to 
furnish the best of care for the wealthiest as well as for the 
poorest, whether white or colored, but for the maintenance 
of an asylum for destitute or orphan colored children, to be 
apprenticed and provided for as they reach a self-supporting 
age, and for a “training-school for nurses,” the prospective 
existence of which has already given a great stimulus to all 
other training-schools throughout the country. The women 
at Bellevue are already wondering’whether they may not 
become teachers in Baltimore, and work with inspired ardor 
to turn question into certainty. 

The plan of the hospital seems to have lain nearer to 
Johns Hopkins’ heart than the plan of the university; for on 
the 10th of March, 1873, he wrote a letter of instructions to 
the trustees. He had given them thirteen acres of land, 
bordered by Wolfe, Monument, Broadway, and Jefferson 
Streets, upon which they were to erect a hospital. Whether 
by accident or design this lot fronts an avenue which will 
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lead directly from the central Memorial building to the 
square occupied by the university. He desires them to 
occupy the present year in grading, draining, and providing 
plans, so that they may begin to build in the spring of 1874. 
He desires that they will obtain the advice and assistance of 
all experienced persons, whether at home or abroad. They 
are to furnish accommodation on other grounds for four 
hundred colored orphans. In the hospital itself, the “ indi- 
gent sick” are to be provided with medical and surgical 
care. without regard to sex, age, or color. It is clear, how- 
ever, that different wards are to be built for the white and 
colored patients. The trustees are also to provide for a 
limited number of wealthy persons, that they may give the 
advantages of skilful treatment to strangers and to those of 
their own people unprovided with near friends to care for 
them. This last clause grew out of the experience of 
Hopkins’ own bachelor life. He ordains the establishment 
of a training-school, partly that the hospital itself may be 
well provided with nurses; a garden about, and enclosed by, 
the buildings, that it may at once ornament the city and 
refresh the patients. 

As soon as possible, they are to erect in the country a 
convalescent ward. This will not only hasten the recovery 
of the inmates, but relieve the pressure on the “sick wards.” 

He desires the influences of religion to be impressed upon. 
the whole management, but that it should be kept free from 
sectarian control. In all their arrangements they are to 
remember that the institution shall ultimately form a part 
of the medical school of the university. In all details he 
leaves the board to the free exercise of its own discretion. 
If this letter be in reality the unassisted expression of its 
author’s mind, it is one of the most remarkable utterances 
on record. Its suggestions nowhere impinge on freedom, 
and they are the fruit of prolonged meditation on the 
part of one who cannot be supposed to have had any 
experience in even a limited way, so completely had his 
manner of life separated him from the management of 
the charities in his neighborhood. Early in March the 
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trustees themselves addressed a circular letter to five emi- 
nent physicians, and before the year closed the plans 
offered in return were published in a large octavo vol- 
ume. One of these was prepared by Lieut.-Col. John S. 
Billings, who was retained as medical and sanitary adviser 
of the building committee, John R. Niernsee, architect. 
Neither of the five plans was adopted, but the best features 
of each were preserved. It was decided that the main 
building should front on Broadway, commanding the avenue 
leading to the university, that it should have a large, open, 
central garden, and be built of brick. The south ends of all 
wards were to be clear of obstruction and fully exposed to 
air and light. The central building, called the Administra- 
tion Building, was to be made elegant as a memorial build- 
ing, and the sixteen ward and service buildings, each 
erected separately, for facility of access were to be united by 
a corridor which should include the central also. The pay 
wards, like all the others, are to consist of two stories, i.e., 
a basement and main story. The corridor is to rise to the 
level of the floor of the wards, and its floor is to be entirely 
above the surface of the ground. It will furnish two tine 
promenades, one with and one without a protecting roof. 

The first report of the medical adviser shows that he is 
not only anxious to secure the best medical officers,—a work 
of difficulty in itself,— but to provide for them such facilities 
of work and study as will keep them at their posts, reputa- 
tion being even dearer than life to the men he needs. In 
this report he shows also that the patients are to be pro- 
tected from exposures that are painful. He wishes the hos- 
pital to devote itself, with the medical school, to the training 
of specialists,— men qualified to act as sanitary authorities in 
our large cities. The thorough diagnosis of insanity must 
be provided for by establishing connections with asylums. 
The orphan asylum will offer the best facilities for treating 
the diseases of children. The whole graduating class of the 
medical school must be employed in the university; a num- 
ber not to exceed twenty-five. In preparing the ground for 
the buildings, the committee graded up to its highest level, 
with a good sense that others should emulate. 
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I copy out of a private letter from the superintendent the 
following details in regard to each of the paying wards. 
This building exclusive of its bays is one hundred and sixty- 
six feet long by forty-five wide. It consists of a basement 
wholly above-ground and a main story. The former con- 
tains the heating apparatus for the latter. The central 
corridor extends the entire length of the building and ter- 
minates at each extreme in a bay provided with glass louvres, 
furnishing an unobstructed current of air and light. Each 
room is entered through a double doorway; one opens out- 
ward, the other inward, and each has its own distinct chim- 
ney and ventilating shaft. In each room a water-closet is 
provided in the space between the chimney and the wall. 
Each closet has one door into the room, and another small 
one into the corridor for removal of soiled clothes, etc. The 
hospital will not use a soiled clothes shaft. The linen is to 
be removed in tight-covered iron boxes on trundles, and the 
service shafts are to be so made that they can be cleansed by 
fire and alcohol. The ascent of dampness through the walls 
is to be prevented by a course of heavy slate, and an open 
air space in the centre of each wall defends the building 
from the beating of storms. Partitions and fire-proof roof- 
ing are constructed by hollow blocks of lime of Tiel. These 
are non-conductors of heat and sound, and weigh sixty per 
cent. less than brick. They can be made of any shape and 
size, are fire-proof and water-proof, and can be plastered as 
soon as they are set up. All the walls are plastered with 
Keen’s English cement. Four systems of heating are to be 
used : — 

1. Hot water indirect. 

2. Steam. 

3. Wynan’s method of heating through perforated floors. 

4. Open fire places around central chimneys. 

On each side of the Administration Building on Broadway 
are the two paying wards, and these are to be ornamented 
with stone and colored brick in such a way as to do honor 
to the name of the founder. 

Beside twelve common ward and service buildings, there are 
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to be erected on this ground a nurses’ dwelling and out-door 
dispensary, two isolating wards for contagious diseases, an 
amphitheatre for operating, an autopsy building, and a great 
central ventilating shaft ten feet in the clear, two hundred 
feet high, with walls three feet thick. 

The central or Administration Building has a third floor. 
Its main floor will contain the offices, the second floor the 
living rooms of the medical staff, and the third floor will 
provide twenty rooms for medical students. The whole 
hospital is to accommodate four hundred patients. The 
wards will be cleansed in alternation, and one kept always 
empty to allow of the requisite purification. There will be 
twenty-five buildings in all. There are no underground 
cellars. The ventilating shaft in the octagon ward allows 
of converging apartments with open fireplaces at the centre. 
All the terra-cotta is to be made of Baltimore clay; and I 
observed as I went over the building that corner bricks had 
been made for the edge walls of passages to prevent. the 
crumbling of mortar in the crevices. A medical library of 
seven thousand volumes is to be put in the central building, 
and there also a room is to be fitted to receive the library of 
Johns Hopkins himself. 

I have read the reports of Dr. Billings with the greatest 
interest. They indicate what is far rarer than the learning 
for which he is distinguished,— namely, great common-sense, 
averse to puerile demonstrations of wealth or ornament in 
the execution of a great trust. 

In his third report, Dr. Billings comments at some length 
upon cleanliness as a factor in sanitary results, and he draws 
attention to the fact that in hospitals like Guy’s and St. 
Bartholemew’s great defects of construction may be obviated 
by excellence of management. “ First, cleanliness; second, 
cleanliness; third, cleanliness,” is what every one should cry 
out to those who have the care of the sick. This will 
remedy defective ventilation, injudicious crowding, and low 
ceilings to a certain extent. One need not cross the water 
to see this. 

Far back in the dreamland of youth, I remember a time 
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when I used to go weekly to see an old nurse confined to a 
room in the Massachusetts General Hospital. I used to 
wish that I too might be sick that I might go toa place 
where the glass was always clear, the floors shining, the 
linen white. It was like a glimpse of heaven to throw open 
the door of the sunny, wind-scented ward. No one knows 
better than I do how the effect of cleanliness may be pro- 
duced by skilful adjustment of furniture and contrasts of 
color, or light and shade. But it was not that which made 
the charm of the Massachusetts General; and whatever it 
was, no one will find it there now. 

In his fourth report Dr. Billings draws attention to a fact 
connected with ventilation; namely, that bad air —that is, 
carbonic acid gas — is not necessarily confined to the neigh- 
borhood of the floor. It may be equally diffused ; and I know 
many professional experts who may possibly have learned 
this at school, under the head of * Distribution of Gases,” 
who do not in the least understand it practically. 

Johns Hopkins desired that a religious influence might 
pervade the management of these institutions. His wish 
has accomplished itself so far. Even the subordinates seem 
to be interested in a humanitarian way, and the superintend- 
ent of the construction has taken it up and pursues it as a 
means of benefiting the race. His position sets him beside 
the millionaire to that end. 

That clause in the will which ordained the magnitude of 
the hospital undertaking by setting apart a certain income 
for its support, and that other which forbids the use of 
capital for building, limits the rate of work very wisely. 
In order not to exceed the annual income, it is necessary to 
work slowly, thoughtfully. If one must be thoughtful 
whether or no, it is best to be thoughtful to some purpose. 
The results in this case will be of the highest value. 

The trustees are not yet ready to raise the walls of their 
orphan asylum, but meanwhile they have asked Miss Wool- 
sey to make a résumé of all the literature which concerns 
destitute children. This of itself is a-great and useful work. 
And so, the “ fibres set” in this magnificent bequest, if they 
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only float on wind and wave like the filaments of the old 
willow in an ancient fable, may come to span a gulf no 
human purpose has ever bridged, gathering into its “snare” 
all the deposits which wealth, wisdom, and sympathy shall 
hereafter yearn to apply to human suffering and human 
want. CAROLINE H. DALL. 


N.B.— The principles of the Society of Friends are finding a noble 
vindication in the bequests intended for the benefit of the whole world. 
Since the above article was written I have become aware of a legacy 
left by another member of the Society, in aid of the higher education of 
women, said far to exceed in amount any hitherto devoted to that pur- 
pose. Johns Hopkins has not directly refused to receive female students. 
In fact, it has received Christine Ladd to full honors, as her recent contri- 
butions to mathematics show, and the Faculty prophesy a remarkable ca- 
reer for her. But the classical course cannot be pursued, as men pursue it, 
by a woman. A recent experiment in that direction, tried by a daughter 
of one of the trustees in Baltimore itself, has proved this. The excuse 
given is the “ improprieties ” of a classical course. I pointed these out 
as an obstacle to co-education twenty years ago, and I do not believe what 
women must avoid is either fit or profitable for immature men. The 
new institution for women is to be near Haverford, in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. Cc. H. D. 
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THE NEW RELIGION. 


Had any one asked a generation ago, What is the best 
attainable book for the culture of personal religion? the 
well-nigh unanimous reply of intelligent Unitarians would 
have been, Ware’s Formation of Christian Character. No 
devotional work ever obtained like credence among us. It 
was our book of Christian culture; first to occur to the 
mind when something was needed to supplement the public 
word of preaching or the private word of counsel. Minis- 
ters recommended it to the young men and women of their 
parishes. Parents gave it to their children, teachers to their 
pupils. Nor was it a mere gift-book to be put in good bind- 
ing, and to occupy, along with the old-fashioned Annual, a 
prominent place on the centre-table. It was rather the 
religious “ vade mecum” of our fathers, their book of daily 
bread, devoutly read by thousands of persons, and applied 
by them with religious simplicity to the conduct of life. It 
was a book, too, full of good fruits. Many a noble man and 
saintly woman, now looking towards the sunset of life, 
could trace the origin of their nobility or their sainthood to 
the influence of this little work. It furnished, and has 
handed down to us, the pattern by which was shaped that 
plain, calm, reasonable, practical, and perhaps somewhat 
formal piety, more full of rectitude and all good works than 
of fervor, which characterized the first confessors of the 
liberal faith in New England, and which made them, if not 
efficient builders of a sect, very mighty for the pulling 
down of the strongholds of sin, and very accurate translators 
of the piety of the heart into the homely language of good 
behavior and steady beneficence. I have thus spoken of 
Ware’s Formation of the Christian Character because it is a 
typical book. At its appearance, it was based upon the 
ideas of personal religion which were then at the heart of 
the Unitarian movement. It shows what our fathers forty 
years ago thought personal religion to be, and by what proc- 
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esses they supposed that personal religion could best be 
won and kept. 

Twelve months ago the question of the expediency of 
reprinting in an attractive form Ware’s Formation of Chris- 
tian Character was submitted to a dozen persons, men and 
women. They were intelligent, thoughtful, devout people ; 
representing, too, fairly enough all shades of opinion among 
us, conservative or otherwise. Their prejudices, so far as 
they had any, were probably for rather than against the 
book. The reply was, “Better not. The book has had its 
day. It does not run in the current of the thought and feel- 
ing of our times. Few would buy it. Fewer yet read it.” 
The grounds of this decision may not have been thoroughly 
tested, or even definitely marked out. Probably not. Pos- 
sibly not one could have stated what in the book was out- 
grown. Whether style, or methods, or ideas. Still the 
change of sentiment cannot be overlooked. The instincts 
of a dozen candid people decided that what once furnished 
spiritual nourishment and trustworthy moral direction no 
longer answers these ends. For our purpose it hardly 
matters whether in this special case the instincts were sound 
or not. The law all the same is true. What is spiritual 
wheat for one generation is often but chaff for the next; or 
else bread so hard and sour that it sets the children’s teeth 
on edge. Thomas & Kempis’ Imitation of Christ is a classic, 
but it isa classic not many read, or will. Baxter’s Saints’ 
Rest was once nourishing milk for babes. But not all the 
publication societies in the world can make it sweet and 
palatable to the taste of the nineteenth century. Cotton 
Mather felt that he must always roll a sweet morsel of 
John Calvin under his tongue before he sought his couch. 
But it is questionable whether such a flavor in the mouth 
would bring to-day deeper sleep or pleasanter dreams to 
the least heretical soul. So there are books on our library 
shelves, unread and uncared for, which once shaped the 
faith and hope of generations of living men. 

Is it simply the old literature of religious culture which 
men are putting aside? Is it merely that our religious 
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taste has altered, and that the language of these old books 
of devotion, and their ways of stating truth and duty, look 
archaic? The change is deeper. In all communions, not 
only the old books, but the old methods of religious culture, 
are becoming obsolete. In the by-gone time, saints who 
truly served God and adorned human nature found their 
sainthood in the solitude of monastic seclusion, and the best 
way out of their lower up to their higher selves through 
bodily maceration. But to-day, even in the most Catholic 
countries, such flinty paths to the celestial city are not 
crowded. We boast that our fathers were godly men. 
They were. But how many lineal descendants of the 
fathers stand ready to accept their religious methods in all 
their fulness? Good men and women have certainly found 
the true and higher way amid the fierce excitements of the 
revival. Yet the revival system is doomed in the house of 
its friends. It makes its way with difficulty against an ever- 
swifter current of adverse thought and feeling. It is mani- 
fest that the same fendency to change in methods of relig- 
ious culture is observable in our own communion. It may 
not be altogether pleasant to make this admission. To 
many of us the old religious home in which we were born, 
with all its homely, formal ways, looks more beautiful than 
any new and statelier mansion can. Recalling the men and 
women who have attained to the noblest patterns of life 
through what has sometimes been scornfully called “me- 
chanical piety,” and who seem, as we remember them, to 
have been the best men and women, the most wholesome, 
the most liberal, the most full of integrity, of any by whom a 
State was ever blessed, we see clearly that in the past at 
any rate the ways of methodical self-culture, so well de- 
scribed in Ware’s Formation, have been the steps of a ladder, 
by which precious souls have climbed to heaven. But we 
live in an atmosphere of changed sentiment. The sacra- 
ments, as our church friends call them, are held in less 
regard. Attendance upon church services is ceasing to be 
classed among duties. Family worship is disappearing. In 
the hurry of our times and ways the set hour of meditation 
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at morn or even has disappeared from most men’s plan of 
life. Even the book of devotion is being replaced by the 
journal of science or the treatise of philosophy. Much of 
this change may be, and no doubt is, transient in character. 
Rites, worship, meditation, serious reading must to the end, in 
some shape, take their place in all healthy personal religion. 
But not all this change is transient. And so far as the old 
is to pass away, let us have faith to believe that a better 
new will come, as in God’s providence it always has come. 

New books of devout culture! New methods of seeking 
religion! Do these words state the whole case? Is the 
change, patent to the most careless observer, simply a thing 
of literature or of ritual? We think not; -but an equal 
alteration in the shape in which religion appears to the soul, 
and especially an alteration in the conception of what is a 
living bond to unite the human and the divine: that is, 
religion — always the same in essence, in direction, in aspi- 
ration, and in work — is seeking a new representation in the 
human heart and life——no doubt in the end a higher, a 
more adequate, a more inclusive, and so a more saving repre- 
sentation. The soul’s way to God is never precisely the 
same in any two generations. From age to age men’s con- 
ceptions of religion do undergo change. Luther thought 
only to strike at the corruptions of the Romish Church. He 
did bring in the reign of a new idea of religion. To the 
Catholic, practical religion was penance, fasts, vigils, observ- 
ances, to keep the body under. To the Protestant, it was 
faith, to lift the soul up. Our first Unitarian confessors 
beljeved, no doubt, that they divided upon a few dogmas. 
They really divided upon religion. Practical religion to 
the Calvinist of half a century ago was acceptance of a 
creed, and a passage through a special and often painful 
spiritual experience. To the Unitarian it was spiritual con- 
dition and character. The process of change has not ceased. 
But if liberal Christianity be true to itself, if it be Christian 
as well as liberal and devout as truly as reasonable, when 
the discussions of our day are over it will find itself pos- 
sessed not of less religion but more; and wider, more simple, 
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more rational, more compatible with the conditions and 
needs of our daily life. At any rate, if it be right to say 
“the New Theology ” and “the New Ethics,” we shall be 
obliged to say “the New Religion,”—the new religion which 
the new theology creates,— the new religion which the new 
ethics exhibits and adorns. 


We say the new religion! Of course we admit, we assert, 
that religion, in the heart of it, in its direction and aspira- 
tion, is old; in all forms and representations essentially the 
same; old as man, old at any rate as anything about him 
except the craving for food and the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. For what is religion? Not your creed or mine; 
though the creed may anchor us to our highest conception 
of religion. Not your mode of worship or mine; though 
the devout service may help us to develop religion. These 
things are all external to religion; at best, what describes 
or what nourishes religion. And there has been true relig- 
ion under all dogmas and all rituals; and, we may add, 
without any dogmas and without any rituals. 

Religion is that fundamental sentiment or principle in the 
soul which seems to make it impossible that any human 
being should feel that there is no above; which assures us 
that at the core of things there is a stronger, wiser, better 
thah we; which comforts us with a sense of its presence and 
support; which binds us in bands of moral obligation to it.° 
Religion, in fine, is the lifting power in the universe. 
While true materialism carries us owt of ourselves down, 
true religion carries us owt of ourselves up. Now in this 
sense religion is always old. All races, high or low, savage 
or civilized, pagan or Christian, have striven for some out- 
look into a life higher than this material life, and to know a 
power mightier than themselves, and to come into some real 
relations with that power. And in this sense it seems 
impossible that religion should be anything other than old. 
If religion had to wait for her coming till a wise philosophy 
had explained all things human and divine, she might wait 
long. If she could exist only through a logical demonstra- 
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tion of divine mysteries, she would be still-born. But the 
foundation of religion is in spiritual necessity. We have 
none of us minds capacious enough to take in all the won- 
drous -problems of that great life of which we are parts. 
We have none of us hearts stout enough to bear the burdens 
which must come, and yet believe that there is no great 
good-will and no all-embracing wisdom behind. We are all 
forced to have faith in what, for lack of a more adequate 
word, we call God; to believe that, outside us, above us, 
above all we ordinarily understand by material forces, 
there is a power, just, good, and able, equal to the govern- 
ment of this universe, and glad to govern it in equity and 
love; that the course of events is not an unmeaning 
muddle; that we are not drifting by chance —nowhere: but 
that this great procession of life which comes upon the 
earth and goes from it, and enjoys and suffers unspeakable 
things, and has high hopes and plans, is all the while accom- 
plishing a great, wise, and beneficent purpose. You may 
call this wise and good force with the essayist “the power 
which makes for righteousness,’ or with the philosopher 
“the unknowable,” or with Jesus “God and Father”: alike 
you mean the same thing,—the highest and best to which 
your mind and heart have climbed or soared; as much of 
the perfection of the Almighty as your soul by searching has 
been able to find out. And this —this vision, this institct, 
this spiritual. faculty, or this thirst, this craving, this deep 
necessity (call it what you will), which brings you into 
union with the highest and best, which assures you that it 
or he is above all, and in all, and through all, “ path, motive, 
guide, original, and end” —is the old religion, the faculty 
which lifts you out of yourself. So we have to assert the 
venerableness of religion. For it is its antiquity, its uni- 
versality; that, so far as we can discern, it is a contem- 
porary of human nature itself; that everywhere and at all 
times man is compelled by an irresistible instinct to strive 
to rise above the seen and sensible to the unseen and super- 
sensible, above himself to something greater than himself,— 
which assures us of the sanctity and verity of religion. This 
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world must be strangely awry, if this almost constant in- 
stinct-and craving of souls does not answer to a real good. 

Religion is always old in its” essence, in its direction, in 
its power to carry man beyond and above his present and 
material interests. Equally it is always new and always 
in flux. As men’s vision of that beyond and above grows 
clearer, as their conception of God changes, lifts, enlarges, 
gets deliverance from material limitations and freedom from 
human alloy, religion becomes a better gift, with nobler 
vision, nobler influence. We trace this growth and enlarge- 
ment of religion,— equally we trace the growth and enlarge- 
ment of the conception of the Christian religion in human 
history,— as we trace germ from acorn, and sapling from 
germ, and broad-armed giant of the forest from sapling. 
Nay; revelation does not come to destroy the law and the 
prophets, nor does it come to crush any pale flower of piety 
which ever blossomed in the arid soil of paganism. It comes 
to fulfil. It comes to enrich. It comes to add truth to 
whatever was true from aforetime. The old pagan was 
seeking after the highest as much as we. But he saw God 
mainly as superhuman force, passion, appetite, and cunning. 
Naturally his religion partook of the quality of his vision 
and enlisted most his lower nature. Still I am optimist 
enough to believe that it was a blessing. At any rate it 
lifted him out of selfhood, and put into his heart the idea of 
duty. To the Jews, God was superhuman sovereign.— they 
subjects. Acts of obedience, gifts, the just revenue of 
monarchs human or divine, tithes of orchards, flocks, and 
days, characterized their piety. To the old Calvinist, God 
was the inexorable judge. Did nota religion of fear rather 
than of hope, a religion of penitence, often gloomy and 
despairing and not of aspiration,—a religion which painfully 
sought the way of expiation and the terms of pardon and 
salvation rather than led its possessor with glad confidence 
into the Father’s presence,—fitly answer to such a concep- 
tion of the divine nature? To the early Unitarian, God 
was infinite Fatherhood. His religion was cast in the 
mould of -this conviction. It was a child’s trust, love, and 
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obedience kept clear and bright by devout meditation, by 
daily self-searching and sacred service of praise and, prayer. 
Who can doubt that into ifs vision of God this age also has 
received new elements? What in the old was true it keeps. 
With Abraham, it sees God as-one; with Moses, as the I 
am, the unchangeable amid all changes; with David, as 
the pitiful one, knowing our frailties; with Calvin, as the 
all-pure, hating iniquity; with Channing, as the Infinite 
Father, whose children we are, and of whose moral dignity 
we are heirs. The old truth it keeps, but adds the new. 
Order, method, law, are elements of the divine nature and 
ways of the divine action. Not only is God the. central 
force, the eternal existence, the loving heart of the universe: 
he is the law-abiding one. Deeply viewed, this is really but 
the enlargement and perfection of the idea of Infinite 
Father. The crude conception of father is of a being of 
mere affection, one who overlooks, one who would make 
life here and life beyond pleasant. And no doubt in their 
reaction from the sternness of Calvinism, early Unitarianism 
and Universalism fell no little into this crudeness. But the 
true father is he who from his very love holds his children 
up to the highest, he who puts method and certainty into 
the order of his household, he who lets wrong bring its 
proper penalty. Under this ideal, God is not less a father, 
but more, and more wise and more helpful. And life is not 
less truly a good gift, but more wholesome and invigorating. 
We see now that it is not of accident that the old books of 
piety and culture cease quite to satisfy, and the old methods 
and views quite to meet the incoming want. For not only is 
our interpretation of Scripture changing, but our view of God 
and his relations to his creatures. As has happened in the 
long history of man, a hundred, perhaps a thousand times, 
the vision of religion is altering, enlarging, taking fresh 
elements of influence, and piercing deeper to the secrets of 
things. 


The special duty of the hour for the Liberal Church is to 
get possession of the new religion; its special privilege and 
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glory to find out what fairer vision of God the vast sweep of 
modern knowledge, the wondrous explorations of science, 
and the ceaseless investigations of the critics have brought 
us, and what sweet and natural piety they have made 
possible to replace a devoutness oftentimes, perhaps, too 
harsh and artificial. To dissent from false opinions, to send 
the light of truth through the darkness of old superstitions, 
to cut up pernicious errors by the roots, to assert intellect- 
ual and spiritual freedom, are constantly recurring duties ; 
duties, perhaps, which the liberal body for the last half- 
century has performed with reasonable fidelity. These are 
great duties; but never final obligations. They are duties 
which always look beyond themselves. They pull down 
that they may build up. They dispel darkness that the 
light may shine. In other words, the object of all destruc- 
tion of old theology and all construction of new theology is 
better religion; that men’s faith in God may be simpler 
and truer; that men’s relations to God may be wholesome 
and renovating; and that the power of the higher life may 
come down to men’s appointed lot and create good character 
and conduct. It may be well to pull down the picturesque 
ruin, moss-grown, ivy-wreathed, if you build commodious 
homes where life and joy may be. But if you propose to 
leave only unsightly heaps of mortar and stone, better let the 
ruin be. It may touch the imagination. It may feed the 
sense of beauty. The time comes when you wisely hew down 
the old forest, and clear up the thickets, and banish all the 
pleasant wild flowers; that is, if you plant in their place 
the thick-springing grass and the nourishing grains. If not, 
better the wild than the waste! It is justifiable to attack 
the theology, it is our duty to attack the theology, which has 
grand truths in it as well as errors, which has nourished in 
its bosom true saints,—if so be the errors stand in the way 
of yet higher truth. But surely it is our duty also to show 
a better road to a better sainthood. Nor will I deny, nor do 
I doubt, that into our own body, and into other religious 
bodies possibly quite as much, we have brought a sweeter, 
more reasonable, more healthy, and therefore more thor- 
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oughly redeeming type of religion. If so, we have done a 
good work. We have no more sufficient excuse for being. 

One consideration should not be overlooked. In all 
things of human interest there are two steady requirements. 
To go on, to improve, to win the most and the best we can; 
and then to consolidate what we have won. Not to run 
over the new country, but to hold and improve it. This 
antithesis of duty is stamped upon our very language. 
Enterprise and thrift, conquest and government, conception 
and statement, sight and possession,— these couplets ex- 
press the divergent quality of true success on all fields.” I 
took down a little while ago the first volume of the old 
colonial records of Massachusetts. I read there an enact- 
ment forbidding any person to leave the towns of Concord, 
Sudbury, or Dedham without permission of the selectmen. 
These towns were the frontier settlements of that day. 
Now there were richer fields, better pastures, broader 
prairies westward. Yet was it wise, better for the present, 
better for the future, that our fathers, having advanced 
three thousand miles across the Atlantic, should stop awhile 
and lay deep the foundations of prosperous and civilized 
life, and build up institutions of learning and religion. No 
doubt the country has grown with a healthier growth, and 
strengthened with a more abiding strength, that its western 
frontier thus rested on the banks of the humble Charles and 
Concord ; then paused by the deep flow of the Connecticut ; 
and that population and wealth moved by successive stages 
to the Genesee Valley, to the Mississippi, to the Rocky 
Mountains, until to-day civilization builds her cities by the 
shores of the broad Pacific. It was but following the 
natural law. For fifty years it is no figure to say that we 
have been advancing; leaving the old and seeking the 
new; attacking error, winning truth, proclaiming spiritual 
freedom,—a work which needed to be done,—a work for 
which all the future shall bless us. But have we been as 
wise to administer the truth as courageous to win it? Hav- 
ing removed all toll-gates from the spiritual road, and filled 
up the pitfalls, and driven away the theological gorgons, 
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have we been as earnest and successful in leading souls to 
walk the purified way ? 

It does look as though the great duty of the liberal Chris- 
tian to-day was more thoroughly to possess the land; to 
plant the seed and garner a harvest of new hope and faith, 
where lately the thorns of creed and dogma grew. And all 
this, for a religious body, means more than building new 
churches or having a more centralized organization; even 
the getting out of its intellectual convictions a sweeter faith 
in God, a higher sense of higher duties, and a full-orbed 
fidelity of life. And that means permitting the best the- 
ology to have its proper blossoming and fruitage in the best 
religion. This is progress as much as the other; only it is 
up and not out; concentrated and not discursive. It is prog- 
ress in which we take all the wheat, which we have sepa- 
rated from the tares, on with us. It is the progress, not of 
an army forced to desolate that it may conquer, but the 
sure advance of the colonist, bringing all household chari- 
ties with him, and filling the land with a blessedness and 
life before unknown. And it is progress which stands not 
at all in the way of farther intellectual advancement. Only, 
while we wait for new truth which God shall send, it adds 
to mental vision spiritual discernment. We but voice our 
times. I recall the parting words of Mr. Frothingham. 
Here is one, who, if any, is radical of radicals; who, if any, 
is free from all chains of old traditions; who all these years 
has been fighting manfully the battle with what he held to 
be false opinions and pernicious customs, and seeming to 
find sufficient joy in standing in the forefront of the army. 
And what do his words express? If we interpret them 
rightly, a deep unsatisfied longing for greater moral and 
spiritual results. The utterance is significant. In all quar- 
ters is there not a little weariness with the discussion, and a 
great craving for the moral and spiritual results of it? A 
desire more to conform our feelings to our thoughts, our 
religion to our theology, our formation of Christian character 
to our Christian convictions? Having bought with great 
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divisions new bottles, we look and pray for more of the new 
wine of the spirit to put into them. 


The question naturally arises, What shall be the nature of 
that religion for which the intellectual changes through 
which we have passed have prepared us? Well enough the 
answer might be, “We do not know.” No man and no 
body of men ever with malice aforethought shaped the relig- 
ion of their times. Scarcely can they prophesy it. To each 
generation the ever-new way of religion is revealed when, 
the intellectual difficulties of the hour settled, the old crav- 
ing fora more real relation with God comes back again. 
When our religious body shall feel less the pressure of 
mental doubts, and more the pressure of spiritual needs, the 
higher way to God will open. So we shall have to watch 
and pray and wait, as did the early disciples, for the descent 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Still some of the broad features of the incoming religious 
faith and feeling seem clearly enough visible: there will 
be a surer faith in God as the one trustworthy being in the 
universe, all of whose great counsel steadily purposes the 
highest good and progress of everything which he has made. 
Some people fear that the wonderful revelations of order, 
method, sure-working law, in the material world will lead 
men to dispense with the idea of a God. There may be and 
probably is a tendency in that direction. But it will have a 
brief life. The direct and proper tendency of the revelation 
of order, method, and law is, not to banish-from the universe 
the central wisdom from which order, method, and law do 
come, but to take out of our conception of that central 
wisdom all ideas of partiality or fluctuation; to make real 
to the human soul that singularly clear statement of James, 
“Every good gift, and every perfect gift, is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.” And the practical 
result will be, that men will come to see that God is the 
one being to be depended upon, and with cheerful hearts 
and elastic step will tread the path of duty, and for the rest 
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trust. I read the diaries of good men of the past,— men who 
feared God and wrought righteousness,—and I see how their 
souls for weary days and months wrestled with doubts and 
fears as to their acceptance with God; how they seemed, 
with all their honest purpose and all their steadfast fidelity, 
to feel themselves to be enveloped by the thick clouds of 
the divine wrath. What an idea of God must have been at 
the base of their religion! As having something with 
which he was better pleased than with an honest intent to 
obey his law! Sometimes it appears as though some shreds 
and fragments of the old conception had clung all along to 
our Unitarianism; as if its early traditions were too much 
for its present faith; as if it felt God to be kinder far, yet 
partial, placated by something besides noble purpose and 
persistent fidelity. One distinct result of the revelation of 
order and law will be to sweep away all such ideas. The 
new religion, looking Godward, will declare that God is the 
trustworthy one; that his rule is just and steady; that we 
shall be trusted citizens in his kingdom just to the degree 
that we are loyal and law abiding. Everywhere it will 
bring back Christianity to its old ideals, and teach the 
world to see again that Jesus was here, not to relieve us 
from the necessity of obeying the law, but to put into our 
hearts a divine patriotism by which it will be our joy to 
do it. 

This same revelation of order and law, looking manward, 
will demand that human piety too shall be trustworthy, 
taking up all life and all its interests into its guidance. 
Much of the piety of the past has been even in conception 
hardly more than a spiritual spasm, a phenomenal experi- 
ence. The extreme result of this conception of piety is 
strikingly depicted in that fanatic Puritan soldier in Scott’s 
Woodstock, who, having become a saint, was delivered 
from ordinances, prohibitions, commands, restraints, and 
could enjoy pleasures which to the unprivileged were sinful. 
The extreme! But only the extreme. Many a man has 
seemed -religious whose religion has been vain; not be- 
cause he was a hypocrite, but because his conception of 
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religion was something narrower than an_all-pervasive 
piety. Most of the thought in the past, no little of the 
thought, as it seems to me, in our own ranks, has found 
essential religion in the solemn experience with which good 
life may begin, or in the other-world moods which come 
occasionally into the busiest heart, rather than in the steady 
glow of devotion by which ALL that life is lighted on its 
upward way. Mark the change that has come or is coming ; 
coming not only into our little section of the Christian 
Church, but coming everywhere. In the near future, relig- 
ion is to be the full spiritual history of a life,and not an 
episode in it. It will be the sweet perfume which exhales 
from every part of it, the bright heavenly hue which makes 
all of it beautiful, the divine order which shall shape all of 
it to the noblest ends. Any conception of devout life less 
inclusive will not meet the requirement of that religion 
which is to be,—which even now is knocking at the door 
of every sect. 

And the new religion will value works, not less but more- 
As we shall see God more and more through his wise, 
beneficent, orderly working in the universe, we shall see 
more clearly too that the strong nexus binding us to God 
must be, that man works as God works, according to the 
divine patterns, to achieve divine ends; that in its little 
space the human life is a purifying and invigorating influ- 
ence as in this great universe God’s life is. It used often 
to be said of Unitarians, as though it involved a terrible 
stigma, “that they exalted mere morality.” And often 
they appeared to feel called upon to apologize, and to make 
desperate efforts to remand poor, earnést, faithful works to 
the back seats in our synagogue. The time has passed 
when that can happen. The best, perhaps, that we know 
about God, the best certainly which is written on the leaves 
of the great book of nature, is that he works with a silent 
fidelity, with an unspeaking beneficence, with a mute loyalty 
to the wise and helpful law which he has framed. And in 
the book of life no names shall be inscribed in brighter 
characters than of those who on earth work with silent 
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fidelity, with unspeaking beneficence, with mute loyalty, to 
make themselves truer and the world happier. 


It does not seem, therefore, that the new theology or the 
new science is to change much the conception of religion 
which was prophetically in early Unitarianism. Many of 
the externals’ of religion may alter. There may be new 
interpretations both of the Old and New Testaments. Some 
doctrinal strongholds may be abandoned. Some of the titles 
of Jesus may pass away. But the way to God will be the 
same of which the seers of our faith caught glimpses amid 
the smoke of the theological battle. More emphatically in 
the future, and not less so, will God’s wise and unchanging 
love be affirmed, and that it extends to all and not to a few 
of his children. More widely will it be believed that true 
holiness of heart and life, and true obedience to the laws 
of being, are salvation. What is happening is, that we are 
getting more consistent possession of our own religious 
ideals; that we are clearing away from our mountain of 
holiness the old errors and superstitions which still cling to 
it, as last year’s snow-wreaths clung beneath a June sun to 
the slopes of the White Hills; that we are feeling our need 
of a religion which shall*accord with our intellectual con- 
victions, which shall offer no violence to conscience, and 
which at the same time shall bring us into a close walk with 
God, and enable us to furnish a new and better way God- 
ward to the souls to whom the old avenues are closed. To 
get this new religion, devout as well as rational, earnest as 
well as humane, both free and Christian, is to get more 
power to do good in a world full of doubts, and yet not con- 
tent with doubting, than the fullest treasury and the com- 
pactest organization could give us. 

I hold it to be a good omen, that our religious body, while 
it will not sacrifice one jot of its dearly-bought charter of 
spiritual freedom, while in the future as in the past it will 
look with unveiled eye at the truth, is learning that other 
lesson, that freedom and truth itself are but ways to life. 


For what the world craves, and to the end will crave, is not 
9 
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simply intellectual statements, however grand and reason- 
able, but truth which ultimates in better religion, in more 
satisfying, more ennobling, and more loyal relations to the 
great source of being. Forever the soul of man strives to 
find its way out’ of isolation, and out of its burden, and out 
of its sins up to God. Religion it will have. The only prac- 
tical question is, whether that religion shail come as to those 
in bonds or free, whether it shall be darkened by error or 
irradiated by the truth. The responsibility for the answer 
which shall be made to that question rests largely with us 
of the Liberal Church, here and elsewhere. 

G. REYNOLDS. 


JOHN ELIOT. 


Our Puritan ancestors were a peculiar people. They had the 
simplicity of character, the industrious habits, and the spirit 
of enterprise so common in their descendants, and they had, 
too, that best type of the Christian character,—a clear and 
decided. conviction of what the Scriptures teach, and a 
determination to be guided by that conviction, whatever the 
effort might cost. 

In this progressive age we may dissent from some of their 
interpretations, but we must honor them for their unflinch- 
ing defence of what they conscientiously believed to be true. 
They were practical Christians. It was in the practical that 
they showed their truest quality. 

Prominent among those whose religious zeal and want of 
sympathy with the Church of England induced them to 
leave the mother country for our then cheerless land was 
John Eliot, a name not easily forgotten by those who appre- 
ciate Christian heroism and the heartiest philanthropy. He 
is familiarly known to us as the apostle to the Indians; and 
surely since the days of Paul a nobler, truer, and warmer 
spirit than his never lived. He had the vigor of character, 
fidelity to duty, and high religious faith which belonged 
to the Puritans. He had, too, a gentleness of temper and 
charity of feeling which were not always among their char- 
acteristics. 
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We propose to sketch briefly the life of this remarkabl. 
man.* The best authorities say he was born in Nasing,Enge, 
in 1604, and educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, where 
he received his bachelor’s degree in 1623. He then dis- 
played a taste for philology which must have had some influ- 
ence in stimulating the zeal so apparent afterwards in 
acquiring the language of the Indians. 

After leaving the university he was employed as an usher 
in the school near Chelmsford, under Rev. Thomas Hooker. 
In the family of this estimable man he received those serious 
impressions which guided him so happily to the Christian 
ministry for his professional life. 

As there was no field for Non-conformist ministers in 
England, where persecution threatened them on every side, 
he came to America, arriving there Nov. 3, 1631. After 
officiating a year at the First Church in Boston, he was 
appointed a teacher of the First Church in Roxbury as 
colleague with Mr. Welde, who appears to have been settled 
there a few months before. During his long and faithful 
parochial ministry, he became deeply interested in the moral 
condition of the Indian tribes of the neighborhood, his inter- 
est being inspired perhaps by a belief that they were the 
descendants of the lost tribes of Israel. He visited them 
often, and taught*them the facts and principles of the Chris- 
tian faith. He knew there was a religious element in their 
characters, wild perhaps, or faintly developed, which needed 
only a right cultivation for its expansion into true Chris- 
tianity. 

To make his missionary labors among them successful it 
was necesssary for him to learn the Indian language, the 
difficulty of which few can appreciate. Cotton Mather 
gives a graphic description of this: — 

“ Behold,” says he, “ new difficulties to be surmounted by 
our indefatigable Eliot! He hires a native to teach him 
this exotic language, and with laborious skill and care 
reduces it into a grammar which he afterwards published. 


*To those who prefer a more extended account we recommend the interesting 
biography by the late Convers Francis, D.D., published in 1836. 
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There is a letter or two in our language which the Indians 
never had in theirs. But if their alphabet be short, I am 
sure the words of it are long enough to tire the patience of 
any scholar in the world. One would think that they had 
been growing ever since Babel unto the dimensions to 
which they are now extended. For instance, if my reader 
will count how many letters there are in this one word,— 
Nummatchekodtantamesungamennonash,—when he has done, 
for his reward I'll tell him it signifies no more than ‘our 
lusts’; and if I must translate ‘our loves,’ it must be 
nothing shorter than Noowomantainmoonkamnonnash. But 
I pray, sir, count the letters. I know not what thoughts it 
will produce in my reader when I inform him that once 
finding that the demons in a possessed young woman under- 
stood the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, my curiosity 
led me to make trial of this Indian language, and the demons 
did seem as if they did not understand it.” 

In 1651 the town of Natick, or “Place of Hills,” was 
founded by the Christian Indians, mainly through the 
instrumentality of Eliot. In 1678 there were six churches 
of Indians gathered there and in the neighboring settle- 
ments, all furnished with officers, “saving,” says Eliot, “ the 
church at Natick; and in modesty they stand off, because so 
long as I live they say there is no need: but we propose 
(God willing) not always to rest in this answer.” 

His style of preaching was plain and direct, his delivery 
graceful and pleasing. When compelled to use reproof and 
warnings against prevailing sins, his voice would rise into a 
warmth of startling significance. In every sermon the name 
of Christ was uttered with a frequency like that with which 
Paul used it in his epistles. 

“His manner was,” says Gookin, “first to begin with 
prayer, and then to preach briefly upon a suitable portion of 
Scripture; afterwards to permit the Indians to propound 
questions; and divers of them had a faculty to frame hard 
and difficult questions, touching something then spoken, or 
some other matter of religion, tending to their illumination.” 

His first discourse was from Ezekiel xxxvii., 9. He 
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described the character of Christ; told them in what 
manner he appeared on earth, and that he would again come 
to judgment, when the wicked should be punished and the 
good rewarded. He spoke of the creation and fall of man; 
then urged them to repent, to pray to God, and own Christ 
as their Saviour. Among the puzzling questions asked after 
he had finished was this: “Whether if the child be good and 
the parent naught, God will be offended with the child; 
because God said in the second commandment that he visits 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the children?” etc. The 
influence of Eliot upon this simple-hearted class of men soon 
became very great. It is true that he often encountered 
opposition, chiefly from the sachems; these did all they 
could to obstruct the work, for they feared a loss of power 
and influence if the men had any other law to govern them 
than the authority in their hands. They threatened him 
with every evil if he made any more conversions. But he. 
told them, “I am about the work of the- great God, and he 
is with me, so that I fear not all the sachems in the 
country.” 

One great object in his intercourse with the Indians was 
to bring them into the use of schools and books. This he 
accomplished so successfully that they quickly learned to 
read and write. Some of them even went to college and 
received its graduating honors. 

As for books, it was the earnest desire of Eliot that the 
Scriptures in an unknown tongue might not be hidden from 
them. To prevent this he undertook and successfully 
accomplished the arduous task of translating the Bible into 
the Indian language; and this was done not in the flush of 
youth, but under the constant burden of his duties as min- 
ister and preacher, and at a time of life when the spirits 
begin to flag. 

Besides the object Eliot had in mind when he commenced 
this extraordinary enterprise, another which probably he 
never thought of was accomplished, of great interest to 
scholars. The translation and the Indian grammar accom- 
panying it, also written by him, have furnished important 
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aid in the study of comparative philology, with much valua- 
ble information on the structure and character of unwritten 
dialects of barbarous nations,—a subject now attracting 
attention among the learned men of our time. 

The more we read of John Eliot, the more we admire the 
good sense he showed in his proceedings with the Indian 
tribes. He devised the only rational mode of Christian- 
izing such a class. He gathered them into communities and 
made them feel the blessings of civilized life, while he was 
preaching the leading and simplest doctrines of Christianity. 
He endeavored patiently to remove the prejudices of the 
Indians, to soften their rudeness, and gradually to impress 
upon their characters the mild spirit of Christian love. 

In the children he manifested the deepest interest, not 
only in their relation to the Church, but also in providing for 
them the best common-school education which could be had. 
The “ Grammar school in the easterly part of Roxbury,” now 
known as the “ Roxbury Latin School,” and which is second 
to no institution of the kind in this country, owes its 
existence mainly to him. “God so blessed his endeavors,” 
says Cotton Mather, “that Roxbury could not live without 
a free school in the town; and the issue of it has been one 
thing which has almost made me put the title of schola 
illustris upon that little nursery,— that is, that Roxbury has 
afforded more scholars, first for the college and then for the 
public, than any town of its bigness, or, if I mistake not, of 
twice its bigness, in all New England. From the spring of 
the school at Roxbury there have run a large number of the 
streams which have made glad this whole city of God.” 

His efforts in the cause of education were not confined to 
this school. In 1689, the year previous to his death, he 
conveyed an estate of about seventy-five acres of land to 
certain persons and their heirs for “the maintenance, sup- 
port, and encouragement of a school and school-master at 
that part of Roxbury commonly called Jamaica, or the Pond 
Plains, for the teaching and instructing of the children of 
that end of the town (together with such Indians and 
negroes as shall or may come to the school), and to no other 
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use, intent, or purpose whatsoever.” This is the origin of 
the “ Eliot School Fund.” 

In the common affairs of life, in his dealings with his 
fellow-men, he was a model of practical Christianity. In his 
home there was always happiness. His wife was an excel- 
lent economist, and by her prudent management enabled 
him to be generous and hospitable. As an evidence of her 
thrift and judicious management, it is said that he was able, 
with a small salary, to educate four sons at Cambridge, all 
of whom became successful ministers. 

Like many other eminent men, Eliot had his peculiarities, 
or weaknesses, as we may perhaps call them. Take, for 
example, his extraordinary prejudice against wearing wigs. 
He preached against it, he prayed against it; he thought all 
the calamities of the country, even Indian wars, might be 
traced to this absurd fashion. Equally strong was his preju- 
dice against the use of tobacco. “In contempt of all his 
admonition,” says Allen, “the head would be adorned with 
curls of foreign growth, and the pipe would send up vol- 
umes of smoke.” 

In the old Roxbury burial-ground there is a tomb belong- 
ing to the First Church. It has a simple monument upon 
it with this inscription: “Here lie the remains of John 
Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians. Ordained over the 
First Church, Nov. 5, 1632. Died Nov. 20, 1690. Aged 
LXXXVI.” 

Here, then, within a few rods of the church of his early 
ministry and of the school he loved and labored so earnestly 
to found are the remains of this venerated man. 

The citizens of Roxbury have erected no marble monu- 
ment to his memory. He needs none, for all who are 
acquainted with the early history of the “ Roxbury Latin 
School,” its humble origin and present eminence, will feel 
assured that the name of John Eliot will ever be kept in 
honored remembrance by his posterity. 

CHARLES K. DILLAWAY. 
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MAN’S COMPOUND NATURE. 


It seems at present impossible to define the nature of the 
connection that exists between mind and body. That mind 
is connected in a mysterious manner with our organization, 
none can disbelieve; but we ask, and ask in vain, modern 
physiologists to explain the connection. Prof. Tyndall says 
that “we soar into a vacuum,” if we attempt to do so. 
Science cannot solve this problem. Philosophy cannot dis- 
cover the secret. Religion cannot propound the riddle. 
It is outside the capability of demonstration. We only 
know that such a connection exists through the agency of 
consciousness. We feel that in us mind and matter unite 
without blending,— that they are joined, but nat interwoven. 
The precise point of contact we do not know. We are 
equally ignorant of the elements or essences (whichever 
they may be) constituting and perpetuating the union. 
The result is, that some men deny the distinctions generally 
accepted between mind and matter, and regard mind, and 
assert it to be, simply refined, etherealized matter. 

To my own satisfaction, Nature enters a distinct protest 
against this idea, and emphatically disavows it. We have 
some knowledge of rarefied matter; it does not quite elude 
our observation and analysis. There is the thin, trans- 
parent air, of whose countless multitude of material parti- 
cles, dancing about as the motes do in the sunbeam, and 
mingling harmoniously together in extended space, we can 
take notes. There are the gases of the atmosphere, whose 
wonderful operations and fabricating energies we can bring 
within the reach of human examination and scrutiny. 
There is light, with its various degrees of intensity, draping 
the world in beauty, whose glory is not so. dazzling as to 
blind us to its composition, and whose speed is not so swift 
as to outrun our pursuing steps. There is electricity, with 
its inconceivable rapidity and tremendous destructiveness, 
but we can bridle and tame it, and harness it for beneficent 
service. There is the aroma of flowers and vegetation, 
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softly circulating sweetness and fragrance through the air. 
These all are different forms of matter, some of them the 
most subtle, the most impalpable, the most spiritual, we 
know. Yet none of these things perform the functions 
characteristic of mind. None of them possess the faculties 
attributed to mind. They do not+think, reason, feel, love, 
hate, remember. We may present to them the questions 
that perplex us, but they return no answers. They un- 
ravel none of the mysteries of being, solve none of the diffi- 
cult problems in reference to man, and God, and eternity. 
They leave us upon the boundaries of the dark, solemn, 
awful, eternal, without one ray or even glint of light, 
—without one word of instruction, one throb or thrill 
of intuition or inspiration. We may call in agony across 
the sublime void, but the call dies away in empty echo. 
Had they intelligence, consciousness, we could speak with 
them somewhat concerning themselves; but they are dumb, 
because they are deaf, to our questionings. Even re- 
flection and refraction, the recoil of the sunshine from a 
brilliant surface, the beautiful, intangible bow in the clouds, 
the most ethereal matter we can have a conception of, has 
not revealed to us its possession of anything even remotely 
analogous to the faculties and functions of what we call 
mind. An impassable gulf—an entire incapability of 
mutual association—separates man from all the delicate 
essences of material things. No one of them can intelligi- 
bly hold intercourse with man. There seems to exist no 
community of nature, of thought, of will, and of love — the 
characteristics of man — between these delicate essences and 
man himself. 

Our own consciousness seems to testify, emphatically, of 
the. combination of various phases of existence in our 
nature, and we have diversified operations as the result. 
We feel that by death there is something removed un- 
known to, unrecognized by, any one of our senses; some- 
thing we can neither see, smell, taste, hear, nor touch. But 
the departure of this something leaves the body entire. 
Examine a franie just become lifeless. The mechanism is 
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perfect. Not one part of this fine machine is wanting. 
Every one of the constituents of the human system, from 
the bones that form the foundation, through all the varied 
economies, to the brain with its convolutions that have 
responded to movements of the mind, to the senses that 
have been the mind’s ministers, informing it of all that has 
been necessary either for its pleasure or its use, to the 
heart that has preserved all the complicated machinery in 
constant operation,— all are there, entire. Physiology may 
gaze and search in every organ, but it fails to detect a 
material palpable loss when the bodily form alone remains. 
Each part is there, still placed in exquisite adaptation to 
every other. The whole is there, still in matchless, inimita- 
ble perfection; but the eye returns no glance of affection, 
brightens with no lustre, flashes with no living fire: it is 
cold, fixed, glassy; from the tongue there come no longer 
stealing over you tones like a sweet beguiling melody ; 
the lips, still exquisite in formation, utter no response of 
love and speak no emotion of the soul; the face, perfect in 
its symmetry, warms with no mantling blush. Apply your 
electricity: it will mock you, for it will fail to reanimate 
that form and add to the number of its days. The matter 
of man’s nature is as complete, as elaborate, as it was an 
hour ago before something left it a dead, inactive, powerless 
mass. But man himself is gone, and to endow that form 
again with the one thing it lacks —with life, life glorious 
with thought and love—is beyond the compass of the 
highest human skill. 

True, there is a connection, as well as distinction, be- 
tween body and soul, matter and mind. We are composite 
beings: not merely an elementary order of creation. We 
cannot assert ourselves as simple or uncompounded entities. 
We have united in us the angel and the animal, the earthly 
and the heavenly. We are constituted of matter, under an 
especial formation, and of mind, or what, for the sake of 
being understood, we term mind. But while so consti- 
tuted, each of these divisions of our nature maintains its 
own distinctive characteristics and performs its own dis- 
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tinctive specific functions. Neither can do the work of the 
other; and neither, as far as we know, can beneficially 
operate without the other. A transposition of functions 
and operations is quite impossible. The visible material 
Nature cannot think, reason, nor will. These are not its 
works. We have never heard of it performing these works. 
We have never felt it perform them. That it does so perform 
them, has never been known in the realm of science, nor in 
the more truly verifying kingdom of our own consciousness. 
It is not thrilled with joy, distressed with sorrow, sweetened 
and calmed with love, embittered and stormed with hatred. 
Whatever may move us while we live here, fails to arouse 
and charm when only the frame is left. At most, the ma- 
terial nature in some of the delicate portions of its composi- 
tion is but the vehicle of emotion to the realizing, verify- 
ing something within,— that which is called mind. 

On the other hand, the mind has its alloted sphere of 
toil. It cannot perform physical actions. It cannot wield 
the mechanic’s hammer, nor guide the artist’s pencil, nor 
grasp the author’s pen, nor vocalize the orator’s eloquence. 
It can conceive and plan the work to be executed, the 
picture to be painted, the song to be sung, the thought to 
be written; but it cannot do the work, nor paint the pict- 
ure, nor sing the song, nor speak the thought. There are 
limits to the larger circle of mental capacity, as to the 
- smaller circle of physical capacity. 

But while these facts compel us to admit two things,— 
first, that the material nature cannot fulfil its functions 
without the vivifying movement of an inward power, the 
mind; second, that the mind cannot fulfil its functions 
without the agency of material organs,— they also show that 
body and mind are totally dissimilar in their characteristics, 
and so warrant the conclusion that things which are unlike 
in their properties are unlike in their nature. 

The physical nature depends upon material sustenance. 
It cannot be fed and strengthened by the melodies of the 
poet or the glowing words of the orator. Philosophies will 
not nourish it. Only the palpable bread of earth, and all 
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that bread symbolizes, can keep the clay walls from tum- 
bling completely down. In vain we strive to build up 
muscle, and bone, and sinew with contemplation and en- 
thralling thought. But observe the mind. It cannot sat- 
isfy its hunger and thirst with material food. It has often 
thrust itself upward — bravely, triumphantly upward —from 
the hut of gnawing hunger and want. It drinks in the 
songs of the birds, and the tones of the winds enrich it 
with joyous health. The dawn is to it a daily feast. It 
revels in the azure of the sky, and its fires are kindled 
by the light in which the planets roll. The daisies in 
the meadow are luxuries to it. It glories in the majesty 
of ocean. For it there is a daily banquet in the smiles of 
little children, in the laughter and buoyancy of gambolsome 
youth, in the heroic deeds and endurance of manhood, in 
the expectant tranquility and calm waiting for the morning 
of fading age. It is nourished by the events of history; 
enlarged, ennobled, by the truths of science ; inspired by the 
beauties of art; crowned and glorified by the commanding 
sentiments of religion. Living, as they do, on different 
elements, are body and mind identical in essence? 

Again: the material nature, instead of being that per- 
manent thing we imagine it to be, is, in truth, full of 
changes, unstable, and passing through constant variations. 
Decay and renovation, life and death, are working in it 
perpetual alterations. Change, increase, and decomposition 
are ever going forward in it. Our bodies are daily parting 
with their identity. My present physical frame is alto- 
gether a new thing compared with what I called my body 
in childhood. Were matter and mind one, I should, there- 
fore, have long ago ceased to be that individual whom I 
call Self. But Iam conscious of an’ unchangeable personal 
identity. I have a certainty which nothing can shake that 
I am the same individual I have ever been. There is no 
moment, from my earliest consciousness, in which I did not 
feel myself a simple, uncompounded spirit, the same amid 
all outward changes. Since, then, I feel myself to be the 
same being I have ever been, the distinction of my body 
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from my mind or Self is certain. That conviction is never 
lost, and never falters so long as reason remains. The 
Mind enjoys the high prerogative of immutability. It is in 
the image of Him who created it, of that Being “with 
whom is no variableness and shadow of turning.” Can we, 
then, regard its interests with distrust, and as of a doubtful 
character? Are they, in this view of them, entitled to less 
confidence than the qualities and operations of matter, 
“which waxeth old, and is folded as. a garment, and is 
changed ”’? 

The material nature is divisible: the mind is indivisible. 
Matter can be extended. It can be made long or short. It 
has height and depth, length and breadth. It has parts,—a 
right side, a left side, an upper part, a lower part. It 
assumes color, exhales flavor, emits odor. It can be touched, 
tasted, and handled. But mind cannot be conceived of in 
this way. It is an indivisible principle; it is one and en- 
tire. I know that Professor Bain declares that this distine- 
tion between the divisibility of matter and the indivisibility 
of mind is blown to tatters like a cobweb by the material- 
ists. In his book, Mind and Body, he says: “A lump of 
brass is divisible; but make it into a watch, and you can no 
longer split it into two without destroying it as a watch. 
You can no more cut a man’s brain into two working brains 
than you can bisect his intelligence.” A more complete 
misapprehension of an important argument I never saw, 
The argument, of course, is, that matter, as such, can be 
divided as often as you please, but that you cannot even 
conceive mind as divided. My body may be divided into 
fifty pieces, but I cannot conceive myself—that is, my 
mind — cut into two halves. You divide a watch. True; 
but is a watch representative of matter, as such? And is 
there not something indivisible in the watch? To be sure 
there is; namely, what the watch has from the mind. The 
watch has an idea in it. This idea gjves it a unity. This 
idea is a birth of the mind, and, as derived from the mind, is 
indivisible. You can divide the matter of the watch, but 
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you cannot divide the idea of the watch, which is, so to 
speak, the soul of the watch. The ancient argument of the 
indivisibility of the mind remains, therefore, valid, and the 
arrow of the materialists glances aside and penetrates their 
own armor. 

Consider, again, that the material nature is marked by an 
inability to change its sphere. We cannot transport it into 
another world. We are earth-bound. There is a gravity 
which keeps it here. We cannot walk the atmosphere, nor 
wing our way across the world. Out, beneath the stars of 
the midnight, we may long for a dwelling in some distant 
sphere, the glory of whose life streams down to us from the 
orbit where it revolves millions of miles away; but we long 
in vain. We cannot tread the glowing bands of Orion, nor 
walk the glimmering path of the milky way. Here we are 
chained, and have no wings to fly, in the body, away. Very 
dissimilar is the Mind. It removes its observation to any 
sphere of the universe, to any point of time. It is at home 
in Venus and amongst the satellites of Saturn. It wings its 
way through the depths of space to discover new worlds in 
the limitless immensity. It is swifter than light, and grows 
familiar with creation. It catalogues and names God’s re- 
mote, as near, works. To it nothing is far off. Sirius is as 
near to itas Mars. The prehistoric earth is before its vision 
as clear and luminous as the newspaper annals of yesterday. 
It talks with the child which only lisps; it speaks with the 
sages of old Greece; it converses with the men of pre- 
prophetic times. Sir Walter Scott sits in his study at 
Abbotsford, but his memory and imagination are uncon- 
fined, busy with the scenes and adventures and blazonry of 
the past, reanimating them, and weaving them into the pres- 
ent. Milton, advanced in years, blind, and in misfortune, 
is within a little room, nowin London, and now at Chalfont ; 
but his mind roams unrestrained over the vast fields of the 
classic ages, and his imperial fancy knows no bounds. Sir 
Walter Raleigh is imprisoned in the Tower of London, but 
his mind cannot be chained there: it travels the ancient 
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kingdoms of the East, and calls them up to life from the 
depths of ages, and it visits the empires of Greece and 
Rome. 
“ Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and free do take 
That for a heritage. 
If I have freedom in my love, 
And in myself am free, 
Angels alone that soar above 
Enjoy such liberty.” 

Reflect farther: The direct action of the material nature is 
upon material things alone, contributing to our comfort and 
luxury in mechanics, under their very multifarious forms. 
The frame, the physical being, can dig and smelt the ore, 
quarry and carve the stone, fell and fashion the timber, 
weave the fabric in the loom, build the house and fill it 
with all the luxurious commodities of this, outwardly, civil- 
ized age. But with what is material, tangible, its functions 
begin and end. But Mind imagines a universe, based upon 
the visible and known. It creates a world, out of all that is 
most beautiful in the real, and idealizes it until the ideal be- 
comes the real and the invisible is the seen. Wonderful is 
its power of vision as it exercises its faculties in discovering 
the essences, properties, and utilities of things. Itis impos- 
sible to state its achievements in this direction. It is not 
within the compass of language to declare, nor within the 
reach of thought to conceive, what it can accomplish. Who 
can set a limit to its power? Who can measure its bounds ? 
Who can discern the wall of circumference on which is 
written, “Thus far, but no farther?” Who can even ade- 
quately translate its registered triumphs into words? It 
has covered the barren desert and the waste howling 
wilderness with grand cities. It has converted the barren 
wild and the unmeasured prairie into fields of rich fruit and 
golden grain. It has scooped out a highway in the moun- 
tains, and ribbed the earth with railways. It has annihi- 
lated space and time by the electric telegraph, and bound 
peoples and nations together in commercial and intellectual 
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intercourse. It has turned the earth round like a toy, and 
examines it on every side. It has cut open leaves of rock, 
and read the history of physical life from the beginning. It 
has pierced the everlasting hills, and discovered the forms 
of creatures who peopled the world long before man had his 
dwelling here. It explores the regions of space, tracks the 
orbs in their circuits, examines and analyzes the chemistry 
of solar fire. It instructs and blesses us with intelligence 
from the illuminated sky, from the water-belted earth, from 
the abysmal ocean. It has tamed the mightiest power in 
Nature, steam, to do its bidding. It unrolls the bands of the 
light; it puts the air in balances and weighs it; it sits as a 
charioteer upon the wings of the wind; it makes the sea its 
beast of burden; it employs the sun as its artist; it compels 
the swift-winged lightning to be its messenger. And still it 
reaches upward and delves downward. Still it yearns, longs, 
aspires. Still it cries, “ More-light!”’ Where is the boun- 
dary of its power? Where, in what region of the universe, 
is the spot where it will hear the command “halt!” Look- 
ing upon these few of its achievements, which are the 
strength and inspiration of further victories, can we believe 
that it is from matter, however fine, that this grand and 
daily extending dominion over matter has its rise? And, 
further still, is it matter which has made man a conscious 
and rational being, capable of knowledge, though it itself 
knows nothing? Is it matter which has made man capable 
of generosity, affection, courage, ideality, faith, and hope, 
though it is itself incapable of even understanding these 
sentiments? Is it matter, bound fast by natural laws, and 
acting only by mechanical and chemical necessity, which 
has made man free ?— matter, incapable of virtue or vice, 
which has made man capable of both? Is the law, that the 
greater produces the less, true of every created thing except 
the highest, man’s mind? And, in the instance of that 
crowning product of Nature, let us say, is it true that the 
law, everywhere else invariable, has been reversed, and that 
in this case the less has produced the greater? Is the law 
of cause and effect here turned completely upside down, and 
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the smaller (matter) become the maker of the greater 
(mind)? Is it from a little gray pulp in the brain there 
have come the intellect which can mete out the heavens 
with a span, and comprehend the dust of the earth in a 
measure, and weigh the mountains in scales; the patriotism 
with which young men leave the luxury of life and go to 
die in the cause of their country, “stormed at by shot and 
shell,” amid the rage and curses of foes; the ardor with 
which Socrates pursued truth and beauty, and the wisdom 
with which he taught the grandeur and immortality of the 
soul; the genius which Angelo has displayed at St. Peter’s, 
with which Raphael has inspired the world with immortal 
pictures, with which Handel, Mendelssohn, and Mozart have 
filled Europe with divine melody, with which Milton has 
sung of his conceptions of the ways of God in sublime 
strains, with which Shakespeare has interpreted man in 
“warbles of native wood-notes wild”? Have all these 
capacities had their birth merely in the movement of fibres 
of the brain? The swift and certain answer of the mind 
itself is found in the grandly simple, old-fashioned, but none 
the less true because old-fashioned, words of the book of 
Job, “ There is a spirit in man; and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth him understanding.” 

More wonderful than all: Mind has searched into and 
analyzed itself; discovered the laws of its own operations, 
the nature and modes of its own thought. It has discovered 
means for its own guidance, and given maxims for its own 
welfare. It only has a personal consciousness,—it recog- 
nizes itself. It certifies its own existence; and if that is an 
illusion, what then is real ? 

Once more: The material nature decays. Like all matter, 
the visible dissolves. We cannot break the wand and 
destroy the power of death. No mailed and skilful hand 
can intercept the last shaft from the unseen archer’s bow, 
and dexterously turn it aside from the current of life. It 
was but a dream of the writer of Genesis,;— that Garden of 
Eden, with its tree of life, and the anxiety and fear of the 
Almighty lest man should eat of the fruit and live forever. 

11 
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Man was made mortal. His digestive organization asserts 
his mortality. No sin, no death, is a beautiful dream; but it 
fades with light and morning, fuller knowledge and clearer 
vision of truth. All that is physical must be changed, or . 
transmuted, or, in popular unscientific speech, must die. 
Does the mind dissolve or die? We may neglect its 
native powers, and so wither and shrivel them; but it does 
not thus cease to be. It does not change and transmute 
into something lower than, and unlike, itself. Its progress 
from the past to the present, so marked by the memorial 
stones of civilization and of knowledge, is the hint and 
prophecy of broader and higher growth. The incomplete 
state of its education is, also, an indication of its coming 
advancement. It has a thousand ideals and a thousand 
recognitions of possibilities which it cannot realize nor 
fulfil in this world. There is no mind with any great 
breadth in it that does not feel there is much more in it than 
it can bring out on earth; like a bird caught in a thicket, 
with the whole heaven above it toward which it vainly 
yearns and attempts to fly. The wisest men feel that they 
know nothing compared with what they are capable of 
knowing. When they have mastered the contents of the 
globe, catalogued the stars, deciphered the system of the 
universe, and heard the name of its Infinite Author, they 
have only read the picture-lessons of their nursery, and 
learned to lisp the name of their Parent. No philosopher, 
no scholar, no inspired poet, no man of any considerable 
understanding, ever lived who did not feel in the end that 
he had opened the faculties of his mind but a little way,— 
that he had not developed their full power. The body 
grows to its full stature ; but no man has ever yet persuaded 
himself that he has reached his loftiest mental stature, or 
the plenitude of moral strength and beauty of which he is 
capable. Just when the capacities of the most laborious and 
aspiring are sufficiently unfolded to indicate the unfathoma- 
ble wealth of his endowments, he dies, with immense and 
unmeasured resources within him undeveloped, and without 
him unappropriated. If it be true that the body is the scaf- 
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folding and the mind the temple erected within it, we 
behold this strange anomaly: a mere framework made so 
perfect that it could gain nothing were it preserved to the 
fabulous age of the patriarchs, while the temple within is 
destroyed unfinished. Is the City of God built of piles 
never to be completed? If it be so, man is only a brilliant 
and elaborate falsehood; and as the human race advances, 
when one passing specimen vanishes away it is only to make 
room for still more splendid and imposing frailties. The 
largest mind is an edifice sublime only in outline; and if 
death annihilates it, some Stupendous Power must have 
begun to build and is not able to finish! 

No. The Mind is the divine in man, the image of God; 
and, like Him, lives forever, to advance in knowledge and 
love. How live? Where live? No man has yet told us. 
In what relationship to a physical structure, no man knows. 
Will it again be united to some conditional materialism ? 
What will be the condition? How will a material frame be 
sustained? And will it be endowed with freedom from 
corruption —immortality? If again allied to the physical, 
will it be localized? To these questions no answer comes. 
But, seeing that we are allied by spiritual constitution to 
God; that we have a real though invisible mental nature ; 
that all the works of God are educators of that nature; that 
the progress of that nature is, apparently, limitless, uncon- 
fined, let us give ourselves to the education it demands. 
He who advances farthest in culture now, will be best pre- 
pared for the activities, whatever they may be, of the future 
life. Each one of us is now making his own future, and he 
who most fully calls out and exercises his mind here, is 
best prepared for a full and noble work hereafter. 

Give to the body its due and needful care. To neglect 
the life and health, is to neglect the essential associates of 
mental and moral soundness. With them morality is vitally 
connected, and their purity, strength, and vigor are sacred 
duties. But as a body in perfect health may accompany 
sometimes an empty and sometimes a corrupt mind, let us 
take heed, daily heed, to the mind; be careful of the 
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thoughts it harbors, the feelings it cherishes, the motive- 
forces of its activities. Mysteriously elastic is the mind. It 
can shrink almost to a point, and expand almost to the 
capacity of infinitude. It will thus shrink or expand, con- 
tract or grow, as we neglect or nourish it. Give all its 
faculties sway and swing. Repress not any of its aspira- 
tions. Its mercifulness, its sense of righteousness, its desire 
for devotion, its native love of and hunger for perfect purity, 
nobleness, divineness,— let us not for a moment weigh 
down. Remembering that chains and bondage cramp and 
hinder its growth, we will loose it from all conscious fetters 
riveted on it by custom and prejudice. We will let the 
winds of God’s truth, the breath of a divine life, play upon 
it. We will not prevent its direct intercourse with the 
Father, the All-Mind of the universe. Wherever it finds 
the Father, there it shall worship unrestrained. Only so 
can it increase in strength, in beauty, in truth. Only so can 
it grow to be one with Him who has made it like Himself,— 
to know, to love, to serve Him, in the feebleness of its child- 
hood here, in the fulness and maturity of its eternal man- 


hood hereafter. 
S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


IMITATING ABRAHAM, 


In the postscript to a letter written to the Christian Union, 
the poet Whittier says,“ The horrible child-murder in Pocasset 
shows the danger of Bibliolatry. It is only an attempt to imitate 
Abraham.” 

We have already called attention to the numerous interpreta- 
tions by which the event cited by Mr. Whittier has been made to 
do duty in the service of various creeds and creedless theorists. 
The dogmatic use of a fact so isolated and abnormal is not with- 
out its perils, and we think that Mr. Whittier has not escaped 
them in using it to illustrate the danger of reliance upon the 
letter instead of trusting “the light given immediately by the 
Holy Spirit.” We are perhaps as far from Bibliolatry as Mr. 
Whittier can be; but we fail to see how Freeman’s crazy act 
illustrates the superior safety of the “inner light.” He doubtless 
was attempting to imitate Abraham; doubtless, too, a mistaken 
estimate of the sanctity of Abraham’s act suggested the test by 
which he expected to prove his claim to special illumination. 
But surely he did not find anything in the “letter” requiring or 
authorizing him to imitate Abraham’s attempted deed. “ Bibli- 
olatry” might have suggested to him to seek in the Book for the 
express command; and he might have found high authority for 
the injunction, “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 

The whole history of the affair shows that it originated in no 
exclusive reverence for the dim light “which comes to us through 
the medium of human writers in an obsolete tongue,” but in the 
conceit of a special mission to fulfil and continue that ancient 
revelation, and the absurd assurance of a private infallible “light” 
adequate to interpret and supplement the light that the world has 
recognized, even to the extent of setting at naught the most 
sacred instincts of human nature. Freeman and his companions 
belong to a knot of enthusiasts who expressly disown allegiance 
to historic methods of interpretation, and claim to have and 
herald a new dispensation of divine power. They are literalists, 
doubtless; but literalists possessed with the conceit of a special 
and immediate knowledge of the purposes and will of God. They 
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illustrate a tendency which belongs, not to literalism only, but to 
all fanaticism and ignorant presumption of personal infallibility 
‘in religion. It is a peril which, as we have before pointed out, 
largely besets our age; and we find numerous instances of it, as 
absurd — yes, and fully as lamentable, if not so tragic — as that 
already cited. The fantastic claim of personal superiority to rec- 
ognized standards of duty, the conceit of individual adequacy 
for life without the accustomed reverences and restraints that 
voice the universal instinct of men for conscience and religion, 
are quite as disastrous as the private interpretation of ancient 
prophecy or annals,— and much more widely perilous. 

We cannot think, then, that the illustration is in point when 
Mr. Whittier uses the Pocasset tragedy to urge the perils of the 
letter of Scripture as opposed to the superior safety of following 
the immediate monition of the light within. The letter and the 
light alike avail little when presumptuous ignorance takes the 
place of lowly self-distrust, reverent regard of all sources of 
divine knowledge, and the loyal doing of common duty. The 
present immanence of God in the individual soul, no less than his 
immanence in history, needs the interpretation of experience and 
universal reason. Freeman says that he waited with terrible 
solicitude for the voice of an angel to stay his hand. Had he 
imitated Abraham moré thoroughly, he would have recognized 
the Voice in the affection that drew him back, rather than in the 
conceit of a divine mission that urged him on. 


THE LESSON OF A LIFE. 


In the death of Mr. Garrison we have lately witnessed the close 
of a singularly fortunate and successful life. It had not only the 
dignity of a grand moral purpose consistently and heroically pur- 
sued; it was not only, by the witness of his intimate friends, 
unusually serene and joyous in its private relations and its inward 
spirit; not only did it command the enthusiastic homage of 
successive generations of disciples and coworkers and the final 
respect even of opponents: but it was singular in the complete- 
ness with which its ends were actualized and its great aspiration 
seconded and satisfied by events. Seldom has the advocate of so 
great a revolution in the social institutions of a nation ever 
beheld with his own eyes that revolution carried out; seldom has 
ever so lonely a champion of so grand a moral and political 
reform lived to behold his daring hope the accomplished and 
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approved fact of history, the most applauded result of the most 
arduous undertaking of his country and his age. 

This happened, of course, because the evil Mr. Garrison gave 
himself to destroy was so utter an anachronism in our civiliza- 
tion, and because the conscience of those who opposed his 
methods, and even of those who attempted to stifle his utterance, 
implicitly approved his ends; and because his moral instinct had 
so exactly divined the logic of events. 

Beyond the high place which history must award to Mr. 
Garrison, it is good to note the real dignity and the high satisfac- 
tions of a life so heroically devoted to a generous and humane 
cause. In his method history may not justify him; we do not 
think it will: but in his purpose, in his loyalty to his clear per- 
ception that slavery was inhuman and infinitely perilous to the 
life of the nation, in his courage, his concentration of energy, his 
persistence, the devotion of his life to arouse the slumbering con- 
science of the country,— in all these things the conscience, the 
judgment, the moral admiration of the world, no less than the 
event, have justified him; and in their hearts multitudes have 
sworn new fealty to difficult duty in the sight of his heroic faith 
and service of a great moral cause. 

And if we wished to show any yourg man the way of truly 
successful life, we would point to this, and counsel him, as he 
would attain real success, or as he would live for the service of 
his kind, or for their large gratitude and honor, to take pattern 
from the courage, the heroic pursuance of the work judged most 
pressing and most sacred, the human heart inspiring the laborious 
brain and the diligent hand, the high service of God and human- 
ity, which found such worthy illustration in the life of William 
Lloyd Garrison. And we would urge the young man to find 
some noble cause,—the most difficult if the highest of all press- 
ing work for society and civilization,—and give himself to it with 
the same high devotedness; to study, and sacrifice if need be, 
and spend and be spent for it till it should be solved and done. 
It is the secret of fortune in the highest and everlasting sense, 
which the age gropes and faints to find out. 

Such generous purpose and brave endeavor is, too, the secret 
of the faith which the age lacks, as of the true dignity and joy of 
life which it so largely misses. The best cure of religious doubt, 
as its best palliative while it lasts, is the spirit of heroic duty. 
When we serve good supremely, we shall come to rejoice in God. 
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THE CONSENSUS OF THE COMPETENT. 


This is the fortunate phrasing that covers what appears to be a 
quite general retreat from what have been reckoned among the 
most advanced, and have certainly proved to be the perilously 
exposed, positions of religious radicalism. The weakness of 
individualism as a system, and the singular and damaging vaga- 
ries of some of its claims and claimants, have at length provoked 
very general and serious protest against the doctrine of the ade- 
quacy of the individual judgment to settle all questions of 
ethical right or religious verity. It is seen that self-sovereignty 
may come to mean the sovereignty of the distorted or baser self ; 

‘and especially that supreme devotion to personal standards 
affords no rallying centre, or common cause for even the adhe- 
rents of limitless freethought to serve or lead. 

So individualism is in wide-spread, even if temporary, discredit 
in the house of its friends. Mr. Frothingham announces in his 
farewell sermon that its final word has been spoken; and with 
less decisiveness declares the need of new religious organization 
whose probable basis he does not even hint. Prof. Adler, his 
gifted and enthusiastic successor in the presidency of the Free 
Religious Association, is organizing on the foundation of ethical 
culture and moral idealism; and his eloquence and earnestness 
are proving extremely attractive to many who would find it diffi- 
cult to logically satisfy themselves of the adequacy, or even of 
the definite contents, of his system. Mr. Abbot, who has long 
been urging organization for negative ends, and has made no 
secret of his conviction that the scientific school has a full title to 
inherit the effects of transcendentalism, has been led by recent 
experiences to emphasize more than ever the authority of uni- 
versal reason against individual vagary, and has made or adopted 
as the watchword of the hour the well-invented phrase, “the 
Consensus of the Competent.” 

We applaud the terms, and approve and rejoice in the ten- 
dency as an indication of growing sanity in radical counsels; but 
we are curious to observe its results in regard to sundry current 
discussions. 

How, for instance, with regard to the standing indictment 
against Christianity? The Bible is the “consensus” of the high- 
est religious souls of the most religious race, accepted as such by 
the “consensus” of the most “competent” of the religious leade rs 
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of the past. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit is the application to 
religion, for new sifting, interpretation, and applying of the truths 
of Christianity, of the religious consensus of every new genera- 
tion. An individualist may sneer at Christianity, and lightly talk 
of providing a better religion than that which has held the 
homage of the ages, and getting rid of discipleship to the master- 
ship of that soul that even the leading sceptics of all ages have 
united to revere; but it would seem that a man who trusts 
supremely in universal reason and appeals confidently to the final 
verdict of enlightened humanity must hesitate to assault Chris- 
tianity as wholly or mainly obstructive and mischievous, since so 
he impeaches the main decisions in the very court before which 
he pleads. We do not forget, in saying this, to how considerable 
an*extent the trained intellect of this age is outside Christian or 
theistic bounds; but we remember that since the French ency- 
clopedists and the English deists there has been a century in 
which the intellect of Europe has been more religious and more 
Christian than in any age since the Renaissance. 

It would hardly be “scientific” to claim that there is a con- 
sensus of rational thought to-day to which individual reason and 
judgment must bow, and that in the long process of evolution 
universal reason has been mainly engaged in formulating blunders 
which it is now all at once adequate to discern and disown. 

To affirm the validity, even the partial and provisional validity, 
of the consensus of the competent, is to justify historical religion, 
is logically to admit the benignity and the intrinsic verity of 
Christianity. It is to affirm the great truth, of which the Catholic 
dogma of the infallibility of the Church is the shadow and exag- 
gerated statement; the truth, namely, that the intellect of man 
tends toward reality, rests finally only in truth, and is the deposi- 
tory of universal thought and universal law, “The consensus of 
the competent” is the most conservative of watchwords. 

But let us express the conviction that the reaction of the 
scientific school will not wholly displace or discredit the transcen- 
dental faith. The prophetic souls have always had insight that 
no fellowship was competent to share,—or even for a long time 
to test,— as the cunning mechanic has learned how to rule fine 
lines that no microscope has power to discover. The universal 
reason comes to test and rest in what the finer reason of the 
highest soul first sees and shows. 

12 
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Individualism and organization are the systole and diastole of 
progress. The progress of thought is individual in its method: 
the progress of life is social and organic. Individualism is good 
when nobly used; organization beneficent when men are sin- 
cerely joined for noble ends: but private reason is too often 
clouded by passion or warped by prejudice to be a safe and ade- 
quate guide, without the correction and restraint of that general 
conviction, that organized instinct of society, which needs in turn 
the contribution of the personal insight and fresh aspiration of 
the highest, the rarely-furnished and exceptionally-endowed indi- 
vidual souls. 





Things at Home and Abroad. 


THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


Our friends in England have held their usual interesting spring 
meetings, and we get a report of them from the Unitarian Herald, 
which we give somewhat tardily. 

Rev. Charles Wicksteed read a paper entitled “What’s the 
Matter?” He took a survey of the denomination, its various ten- 
dencies conservative and radical, and concluded that there was 
nothing very serious the matter with our friends, but only a 
widening of thought which was gradually effecting changes in all 
religious communions. If they did not grow as a denomination, 
the fault was with themselves. There was no use, he said, in 
their meeting in conclave unless each one of them through the 
year was laboring earnestly and devoutly to do his own work of 
duty and of good day by day in the field which God had assigned 
to his culture and care. 

Mr. Channing made an earnest speech, expressing his loyalty 
to the term Christian, and especially his profound reverence and 
affection for Jesus Christ, saying that he had gathered many 
fresh garlands in his studies, but. he brought them all to the feet 
of his Master and his Lord, his beloved Brother and ever-cher- 
ished Friend, the Son of Man made the Son of God. 

Rev. Mr. Chalmers thought they ought to be more genial in 
their way of preaching the gospel, and not to say hard things of 
their orthodox brethren. Mr. Hopgood spoke of the desirable- 
ness of having some positive theology. He must confess there 
was something “the matter” with him as a member of the Asso- 
ciation. He wanted to be able to answer the question, “ What is 
Unitarian Christianity?” He wished the Association would 
define it in a clear general way. Mr. Geldart, Mr. Perris, Mr. 
Blatchford, Mr. Shaen, Dr. Laird Collier, Mr. Wade, and others, 
discussed this question, pretty generally agreeing that righteous- 
ness of life and the unity of the spirit were better than any for- 
mulated creed. 

Our friend and countrywoman, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, made a 
sympathetic and graceful speech, which seems to have been 
listened to with much pleasure. 
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The collation was given in the Crystal Palace, and many 
toasts were offered, and there were interesting speeches from 
representatives of liberal Christian churches in Holland and 
Hungary. Mr. Ierson, so well known to us all, responded to the 
sentiment, “The British and Foreign Unitarian Association,” and 
spoke very cordially and hopefully of their work. Mr. Bicknell, 
that valued and ever-generous friend of our faith in London, 
placed at the disposal of each member present a ticket for the 
gallery to see the fireworks. The Sunday-school meeting was 
very interesting. 

The Jnqguirer, through a correspondent of its columns, expresses 
some dissatisfaction with the committee of the Association be- 
cause they declined to present before the meeting a resolution 
offered by Rev. J. Page Hopps disapproving the action of Her 
Majesty’s government in India and South Africa. We confess 
we are a little disappointed ourselves. We know that committees 
have a delicate task to perform. They naturally wish to avoid 
anything like a political debate at a religious meeting; but we 
believe the heart of that audience would have been with the reso- 
lution, as the Congregational body is to-day in England. The 
Unitarian Herald contains a trenchant article, criticising the 
Bishop of Peterborough for his attitude in defending war in 
general. This brings us to our orthodox brethren who have come 
out emphatically on this painful theme. 


THE CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


The Congregational Union of England and Wales has come 
round again the past season, and as usual been full of interest. 
The Independent takes occasion in an able leader to contrast 
pleasantly the present chairman of the Union and the chairman 
of last year, saying cordial words about both, and, at the same 
time, drawing a little sketch, in a few words, of the two men,— 
one ardent, impulsive, “chivalrous in the defence of men in 
indefensible positions, for the sake of passionately loved liberty ; 
vivid in imagination with the prophetic instinct. The other 
calm, clear, judicial, full of deep feeling and generous brotherly 
affection, strong in its reserve as well as its speech.” Our readers 
will recall in these allusions the nature of the meetings last year, 
and how there was a side-meeting at Leicester, where the Union 
was held, for the discussion of the subject of religious commun- 
ion, and how the chairman of the Union, being, as our editor says, 
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of a sympathetic nature, must have been in somewhat of a strait 
betwixt the two parties — liberal and conservative — in the 
church, and perhaps held out too cordial a hand towards his 
heretical brethren of the Conference. The Jndependent seems to 
indicate this when it says, “His audacious defiance of custom, 
which seems to have a taint of weakness or danger in it, . . . has 
given place to a mind eminently practical in its tendencies, with- 
out a trace of the romantic in its view of things.” 

We have no desire to revive these differences. There must be 
various parties in all churches which are really alive, and our 
orthodox brethren we believe conduct themselves as well as 
could be expected of humanity under the circumstances, and 
vastly better than our forefathers did fifty years ago. 

So we have read with the same interest the proceedings of the 
Union the past spring, and felt ourselves warmed with their 
earnestness and enthusiasm for spreading the gospel of Christ. 

The chairman, in speaking of this Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, asks what it means? He says it is sweeter 
than a May blossom to look into the face of a comrade after the 
separation of a cold winter, it is a pleasure to visit London and 
hear Gladstone and Bright, but the heart’s desire of the brother- 
hood for large and efficient work was what drew them there. He 
spoke about the needs of London, and especially of the university 
towns, where were the men who would write their books, control 
their newspapers, fill their professions and the nation’s pulpits. 
In these days, he said, when no religious dogma nor historic 
statement went unchallenged, they should remember that they 
had churches at both Oxford and Cambridge, and should send 
there the loftiest thought, the most perfect culture, the ripest 
experience and highest life of their denomination to the educated 
youth of England. 

He said a good word also in regard to the importance of sus- 
taining little churches in rural districts, paying a tribute to the 
man who among 2 few people will work on, bearing the lot of 
the poor, with few intellectual opportunities, preaching the gospel 
with real delight and true feeling. 

The foreign policy of Her Majesty’s government was pretty 
severely handled at the Union. A resolution was submitted, 
saying, among other things, “Have we during the last two or 
three years answered to the name of ‘Christian’ as a nation? 
We have violated every precept of the Decalogue. (Applause.) 
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We have coveted (hear, hear), we have stolen, we have borne 
false witness (hear, hear), we have taken the name of God in 
vain and without any protest, except in individual cases, from ~ 
the National Church. (Shame.)” The resolution goes on to name 
the invasion of Afghanistan as “unnecessary” and “criminal.” 
In the action of the government in the Russo-Turkish war, 
English history contains no chapter baser, and the Zulu war was 
begun even without the sanction of the government, but upheld 
by it until it proved unsuccessful. 

Our Congregational brethren are not slow to speak their minds 
on national wrongs, and we believe to-day that they represent 
some of the best public sentiment of England. 

The Religious Tract Society had interesting papers on publica- 
tions,— “ Work in France,” “Influence of Literature on Social 
Life,” “ Boys’ Reading,” ete. A fine sermon was preached before 
the London Missionary Society at Christ Church by Dr. Fair- 
child. He said some very sympathetic words about that spark of 
religion in the idolatry and superstition of the poor savages, 
which many of the early missionaries have so much undervalued, 
we believe, and said it was infinitely better than no faith, and we 
could hardly realize what it would be to begin with a race that 
had no beliefs. He took a wide survey of philosophies and 
religions,— Strauss’ apotheosis ef Nature, the religion of human- 
ity, the faiths of ancient nations, Confucianism and Brahminism, 
Buddhism, Islam, Judaism, etc. He says appreciative and 
sympathetic words about all these faiths, and then he comes 
down to Christianity, which he feels to be above them all, includ- 
ing them all,— the universal, permanent, and progressive religion 
of Christ. 

The regular annual meeting of the London Missionary Society 
was one of the most interesting ones of the week. The work in 
China and Madagascar was looked upon very hopefully. The 
liberation of the Mozambique slaves was considered an estab- 
lished fact. The queen and her prime-minister had their royal 
hospital opened with simple religious services, and are making an 
effort to do away with bribery and other gross evils prevailing in 
the country. There are sixty-four thousand members of churches 
in the island, and three thousand native preachers. We stand 
abashed before this work of our English brethren, and wish we 
might go and do likewise. 

The chairman made a very enthusiastic speech, praising the 
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report and the work of the missionaries. When he was a boy 
and was preparing to go to India (on his own affairs), a venerable 
. man came to him and blessed him and said, “My dear boy, keep 
close by the Christian missionaries wherever you go;” and he 
did so. Their society raised a person, he said, above the depres- 
sing influences of India, from the Wherewithal shall I be clothed? 
and What shall I eat and drink? Young men’s hearts were 
engrossed by courts and canals, corn, cotton, and finance, and 
they needed these higher influences. He spoke of the surprising 
fact that it was only ten years since idols were cast aside iti 
Madagascar, and the natives were enduring all manner of perse- 
cution for their religion; and now they were establishing their 
own churches there. 

Another gentleman, Rev. Mr. Clarkson, spoke of the Central 
African Mission, of what they were doing there, and what the 
Scotch also, and the Baptists, were doing. To establish a mission 
like that of Lake Yangangika demanded an immense amount of 
zeal and patience. They should never forget those who had laid 
down their lives there. He gave a home-thrust, saying they must 
not forget the unchristian watchwords of their own government, 
which talked about “rectification of frontiers” (laughter) and 
“protection against man-slaying machines,” and showed itself 
trying to cast out devils by the prince of devils. It behooves us, 
he said, to turn round and say, with Paul, Ye have forgotten the 
first principles of the gospel of Christ. (Applause.) 

The missionary from New Guinea, Mr. Lawes, got up, and here 
came perhaps the most touching and inspiriting speech of ail, 
revealing the personal enthusiasm, sincerity, and consecration of 
the missionary himself. New Guinea, he said, was now the 
largest island in the world; and although it had been known to 
the world for three centuries, it had been practically known 
through their mission only five years. The uncertain navigation 
from Australia there, was such, and the inhabitants were so 
ferocious, that until of late years it was almost an unexplored 
country. Traders in this time of depression are looking towards 
New Guinea, and scientific men,— the botanist, the naturalist, the 
geologist, the conchologist, the ethnologist, and every “ist” that 
could be wanted. Spices, gold, and precious stones and valuable 
woods abounded. If any stranger visited the shores he would 
probably be clubbed; but his friends would have the satisfaction 
of knowing that it was done with the best ebony. In an island 
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fourteen hundred miles long there is of course, he said, a great 
diversity of climate and product, and great diversity of races. 
Twenty-five different dialects are spoken in the three hundred 
miles of coast the missionaries are acquainted with. Every 
village lives at enmity with its neighbor. Our work is on the 
south-east side of the island, among a light-colored race belonging 
to the Malayo-Polynesian family. Physically they are good- 
looking, but they owe nothing to the tailor or dress-maker, 
although they are bedecked with a profusion of barbaric orna- 
ments. Some of the villages were surrounded by water so that 
the mission steamer often anchored in their main street. The 
stone age prevailed there. No implements of iron were to be 
found. “I have, however,” he said, “more respect for the stone 
age than ever before; for, although their houses are destitute of 
furniture, they are very well built. They are supremely indiffer- 
ent to the state of the money market. A man without a penny 
to his name, a coat to his back, or a bed to lie in enjoys life fairly 
well in New Guinea. He has no morning newspapers to disturb 
his peace, and no pile of letters to answer. But there are some 
uncomfortable habits and vices there. Cannibalism in all its 
hideousness flourishes.” 

The speaker goes on to tell how they wear proudly the tattoo 
marks to show how many men they have killed, and we suppose 
eaten. But domestic affection, he says, exists to a surprising 
degree, parents caring for their children long after they are 
grown up. There is no drunkenness, and they are very industri- 
ous. Their spiritual darkness, he says, can hardly be described. 
Such despairing grief as mothers show over the death of children ; 
but they listen with intense eagerness to any hope of reunion 
beyond the grave. He says there is no proof that they are 
better than their fathers were. On the contrary, they are worse; 
and this proves that nothing can lift them up but a hand from 
outside. This is an interesting thought for those to contemplate, 
we may say, who believe in leaving savage races alone, and 
letting them evolve into civilization. “Fire-arms and fire-water,” 
he says, “will not do it. Neither will tools, better houses, and 
clothes alone teach them. They do not like the clothing when 
you get them to wear it. A savage in a shirt is no better than 
one without one. The development must come from within. 
In the gospel we have this power; and after ten years’ experi- 
ence,” he continues, “I have more faith than ever before.” 
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And here the missionary rises to his point of most intense ear- 
nestness, speaking rapidly, apparently without notes, and chaining 
the attention of the audience. If we could always have such 
spokesman and actor in one, we should not sit at home and talk 
so coolly of the American and English missions. 

He thanked the children of England for the money they had 
raised to send out their mission-ship into those waters. We 
suppose the country is so unsafe that they have to coax the people 
at arm’s-length from their ships. He praised the noble band of 
native men who were helping them,—leaving their beautiful 
South-Sea-Island Christian homes to work among these savages. 
They know that the climate is sickly and they must endure priva- 
tion, but none of these things move them. Many fall victims, 
but others immediately offer to take their places. Three of them 
from the South-Sea Islands, with their wives and children, have 
just been poisoned in New Guinea by the natives, and the heart 
of our missionary melts in grief for them, and yet rejoicing for 
them, as he remembers how one of the wives wrote: “If our lives 
should be shortened, there is a kingdom above where we shall 
meet again.” 

Do not our hearts as Unitarian Christians condemn us as we 
contemplate these native converts of a few years’ growth laying 
down their lives for their neighboring brethren ?— Not for what 
we do, but for what we do not do,— idly criticising our brethren 
who work for God in the way they best know. 

And now comes the most simple, practical part of all,—the way 
they go to work in New Guinea. The common notion, Mr. Lawes 
says, of a missionary is “a man wearing a black coat, with an 
open Bible in his hand, preaching to a crowd of gaping savages.” 
But all they can do with the natives at first, he says, “is to make 
them handle us, feel us all over, and then give them a little pres- 
ent.” In this way they begin on a new island, and effect a land- 
ing, and get a little acquainted. The next time they come round, 
the people do not look on them as strangers. They know some 
of their names, on both sides, and begin their teaching, but not 
oral at first. How? we ask. “By our life,” this missionary 
answers. And this reply commands our highest confidence at 
once. “We have to give them lessons,” he says, “practical 
lessons in Christian living,— living illustrations in truth, honesty, 
love. They do not neglect teaching: the South-Sea-Island people 


are fond of it, but in New Guinea the people had an. idea that 
13 
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they ought to be paid for hearing anybody preach.” We are 
afraid some such people may be found nearer home. They have 
no baptized converts, believing, the speaker says, the injunction 
of the apostle, to “Lay hands suddenly on no man.” Would that 
all missions were as wise, as simple, as original, as this one in its 
action! They had hardly begun to plough or sow yet, the mis- 
sionary says, and yet a dying chieftain who was evidently of 
the carnal kind, touched their hearts by taking their hands 
in his at the last moment, with tears in his eyes, and charg- 
ing his sons to take cure of them and listen to their preaching. 
A bragging Englishman had fired on the natives at Port Moresby, 
and wounded one man seriously. The missionary went immedi- 
ately to the village and dressed his wound and fed him. The 
most beautiful thing is the feeling among the natives that the 
missionaries are men of peace. This device is on the flag of their 
ship. At one of the large villages, the natives shouted out, 
“This is the peace man who brings peace and who makes peace.” 
The host came out with a cocoa-nut shell of oil to pour it over 
him. He declined, but they looked so disappointed that he took 
off his shirt, and, after expressing their admiration of his white 
skin, they sent the oil trickling down his shoulders. He would 
be willing, he says, to be anointed in every village in New 
Guinea for the sake of peace. Plainly enough, this man, to our 
mind, had already been anointed with the unction of the Spirit. 
How wonderful is the power of personal magnetism and sympa- 
thy in work for our fellow-men! The man and not the mission 
is what wins souls to Jesus Christ. They were known all along 
the coast, he says, as the men of peace. What more honorable 
distinction, he says, could they have! Would, he adds, that 
their countrymen on foreign shores were known in the same way! 
“We do not want,” he says, “to be followed by a man-of-war.” 
We do not want gun-boats to protect us. The missionary had in 
his hands two books, the first ever printed in the language of 
South-east New Guinea. He had prepared them himself, and 
it was a great joy to hear some children read fluently out of 
them. It was a very important event in the history of a people 
when, for the first time, their language was reduced to a writ- 
ten form. It was pleasant to hear them singing some of the 
hymns prepared for them, for, although there was not much 
poetry about them, they were so much better than their heathen 
and savage songs. There had been some thought of annexing 
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New Guinea to the British Empire. However that might be, 
it was already annexed to the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

We confess we have read the account of this mission with 
peculiar emotion. Perhaps we are idealizing it too much. There 
is a charm to our imagination in these lonely isles far out on the 
ocean wastes, with their long-haired and wild-eyed races listening 
coyly to the good man, like some frightened animals, glancing at 
the stately ship skimming round among their flowery coves, 
darting away, then fondly returning, until the power of love 
melts the dulness of their ears, and they hear the story of the 
Divine Son and his great love for God and man. The young 
native Christians, too, of the South-Sea Islands touch our hearts 
as we hear of their leaving their safe and Christian homes and 
crossing over with the missionary in his ship to these cheerless 
habitations, where Nature is indeed gay, but man, as the old 
missionary hymn says, is “ vile,” —a blot on the face of creation. 
Is the blank evolutionist right in declaring that all men have 
crept up from the wriggling snake to the fierce and mean canni- 
bal, and so on. We doubt it somewhat, because many animals 
are less brutal and beastly than some of these savage races. But 
no matter; men and animals are, even at the present day, what their 
surroundings are. It is our business to see what these surround- 
ings may be on the face of the earth, till “the knowledge of the 
Lord shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea.” If we, or 
our ancestors, had been treated as some of our political and relig- 
ious economists would have us treat these savage races,— that is, on 
the let-alone or exterminating process,— where should we be now? 

Let us find no excuse as fellow-Christians in the smallness of 
our numbers, but whatsoever our hand findeth to do, do it with 
all our might. 

GLEANINGS. 

Our Canadian friends, through their valuable paper, the Spec- 
tator, have been giving us a series of sermons preached by the 
Rev. Alfred J. Bray, of Montreal. Two of them, one on “Over- 
Devotion to Business” and one on “Higher Development of 
Women,” show that our neighbors are not behind the times on 
the searching questions of the age. 

Signor Gavazzi has been speaking for the Free Italian Church 
to audiences in London. His style is animated and his thought 
sensible, being an exhortation to courage and patience in the 
Christian race, as symbolized by Paul in the Roman games. 
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Mr. Chunder Sen, of India, has lately given an address before 
an audience of natives in the town-hall at Calcutta on Christ. 
He maintains that it is not the arms nor the money nor the edu- 
cation of England that holds India, but the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. He declares that Jesus is not the Christ of the English 
any more than he is theirs; he was born an Asiatic, had the 
Oriental blood, habits, speech, and dress, and why should they 
not accept him, and understand him in their own way? 

We have often had this thought, and wondered if the regenera- 
tion of the East-Indians might not come with a fresher Chris- 
tianity, born among themselves. Mr. Sen feels somewhat the 
necessity of squaring the spirituality of Jesus to fit the old 
Brahmic ideas of preéxistence, absorption in Deity, in order to 
carry the heart of his audience, and he certainly succeeds quite 
as well with those oft-quoted sayings of Jesus, “ Before Abraham 
was I am,” “Whoso eateth my flesh,” etc. “I and my Father are 
one,” as our Trinitarian friends who formulate their three persons 
in one God, and petrify them into a creed. 

The Jndian Mirror before us bears traces of this vitalized 
prophet in its religious column and its ardent prayers. Other 
elements of a calmer quality are also represented in this paper. 
Here is a short extract from an article called “ Yes,” which seems 
to us written in a fine spirit :— 

Englishmen have rather mercilessly lavished the epithet of liar and 
knave upon our countrymen. But they may be well assured that this 
want of veracity is no more the result of intention than is the English- 
man’s proverbial cruelty in India any part of his character. The fact is, 
that our typical native gentleman is amiable, tender, and—weak. He is 
wanting in that stern individuality which makes Englishmen triumph on 
every side of the globe. He is meant to please. He cannot displease,— 
not he. He must speak out words in accordance with the wishes of his 
hearer, not caring whether his desire to please leads him to falsehood. 
An Englishman, on the contrary, would not stop giving us a bit of his 
- mind, not caring whether it drives us to despair or desolation. There is 
a marked difference in the character of the two. We should be pleased 
if an Englishman said his No with a little more politeness and considera- 
tion for the feelings of his hearers; but every well-wisher of this land 
hopes that his countrymen should abjure his Yes with a little more firm- 
ness and deliberation. “Yes” is rather feminine; brt “No” is perfectly 
masculine. We may profitably bring about a union of these two natures 
in our constitution. But to do this, we must have more of this masculine 
element in our nature. 

Marraa P. Lowe. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


An awakened interest in Oriental studies is one of the charac- 
teristics of modern scholarship. The Old Testament has its share 
of profit in this revival, but its intluence is felt in all departments 
of Oriental learning. Under the leadership of a few great 
scholars, this new activity is especially visible in France, and is 
already bearing much fruit. The Koran, the laws of Menu, the 
Vedas, and lately the Zend Avesta have been well rendered into 
French. And the results of the labors of the Asiatic Society we 
have placed before our readers in the annual reports of M. 
Renan. The importance of the Talmud as an interpretative 
light to the Old Testament as well as a key to the Jewish modes 
of thought and life is now recognized by every Biblicil and 
Oriental scholar. It is interesting to learn therefore from the 
Séances et Travaux de L’ Académie that M. Rabbinowicz, who 
published in 1873 a small volume under the title Legislation 
civile du Talmud, has now undertaken the translation of the 
entire Civil Legislation of the Talmud in five volumes, the 
second and third of which are about to appear. The translation 
will be accompanied by a commentary and illustrative notes. 
“Those who are repelled by the subtle discussions and the arid 
details of rabbinical jurisprudence,” we are assured, “ will read 
with interest these two volumes where the laws are referred to 
their causes and their principles.” 

We give-a few illustrations of some of these laws and the 
principles that inspired them : — 


The first thing that one notices in talmudic legislation is the lively 
interest shown in schools, not only in theological academies, but in 
schools for children, or what we call primary instruction. Every city, 
large or small, and even the most humble villages, were to be provided 
with public schools supported by the community, where parents were 
obliged by law to send their children after the age of six or seven. 
These institutions were to be so numerous that none of them should 
contain more than twenty-five children. Evening schools for adults were 
to be established in connection with public schools; and meetings for 
study, like our conferences, were to be held on Sabbaths and holidays. 

In reference to penalties, the doctors of the synagogue are extremely 
indulgent. Some among them are said to have uttered the maxim that a 
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tribunal which pronounces a sentence of death once in seven years, or 
even once in seventy years, is a tribunal of murderers. That was an 
isolated view which tended to nothing less than the abolition of capital 
punishment. But all are agreed in substituting in the place of retalia- 
tion a pecuniary compensation known as damages. 

Nothing is more curious than the way in which they justify, by the 
very text of the Bible, this formal repudiation of the old Biblical law. 
Referring to Exodus xxi., 19, 20, the Talmud says: “If a man wounds 
another, he is condemned to five pecuniary compensations: first, for the 
damage caused; second, for the suffering; third, for the expense of 
recovery; fourth, for the incapacity to labor; fifth, for the disfigure- 
ment.” We see how, with a little good-will, skilful jurists manage to 
get the better of a tyrannical or unjust law. 

There is not, however, so much contradiction between the Talmud and 
the famous text of Exodus, “a tooth for a tooth and an eye for an eye,” 
as there appears. There are in the Pentateuch two absolutely opposite 
principles of legislation, and which in application are so nearly allied 
that they seem to replace each other. Having to choose between two 
principles equally consecrated by law, the authors of the Talmud have 
declared themselves in favor of reparation. They have rightly thought, 
that, if for a great number of physical injuries there is no direct remedy, 
they may find an indirect one in a sum of money which shall permit the 
wounded person to replace his work’ and thus to find consolation for the 
suffering itself. 

According to Exodus, he who has dug a ditch and left it open is 
responsible for the accidents of which he is indirectiy the cause. So, too, 
the ravages of fire are to be made good at the expense of the one who 
kindled it. But the provisions of the Talmud are more varied’ and 
precise. For example, in the damage resulting from fire it distinguishes, 
as the Bible does not, between fire caused by imprudence and one 
caused by malevolence, and is much more severe toward the latter. 
Among accidents for which one is responsible, they include those result- 
ing from the fall of an object carelessly placed upon a terrace or on a 
high window of a house; and the reparation they require is always pro- 
portionate to the gravity of the mishap. 

It is often said that all duties, whether of charity or of justice, that the 
Bible and Talmud prescribe for Israelites, are obligatory only toward 
their compatriots and co-religionists. This is a grave error. According 
to a talmudic text cited by M. Rabbinowicz, an Israelite is compelled, 
when truth requires it, to testify against an Israelite in favor of a pagan 
before a pagan tribunal. On the other hand, the testimony of a pagan is 
received against an Israelite before an Israelitish tribunal. It is im- 
possible to carry impartiality farther, or to give a higher idea of the con- 
science of witnesses and judges. 

In another passage, it is even maintained that an Israelite is more 
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guilty when he wrongs a heathen than when he wrongs a co-religionist ; 
for in the first case he aggravates his fault by compromising the honor of 
his belief, or profanes the name of God. (Khiloul haschem.) 

With the same solicitude they attend to the restoration of objects lost 
upon the highway. If an animal is found straying there, he is to be 
advertised three times during the three great Jewish festivals, and, if not 
claimed, is to be kept a year before the finder can have the right to 
sell it. 

Usury, games of chance, and speculations and gambling are proscribed 
by the doctors of the synagogue. 

One can see that at this epoch the Israelites were still a people of 
laborers and artisans, and commerce in their view was a foreign and 
pagan profession. This explains, in great part, the privileged situation 
that talmudic legislation gives to the workman, and to the poor in 
general. 

The private dwelling was inviolable. As to pledges, neither the bed on 
which one slept, nor the table on which he ate, nor the clothing of wife 
and children, could be taken. 


Another important worker in France in the field of talmudic 
literature is M. Moses Schwab. His work is thus referred to by 
the Dublin Review : — 


With a zeal and a patience for which we cannot sufficiently be grateful, 
M. Moses Schwab resolved some years ago to publish a French transla- 
tion of the great monument of Hebrew jurisprudence, and the first instal- 
ment of his work appeared in 1872. It was useless, of course, to dream 
of editing both the Jerusalem and the Babylonish renderings; even the 
latter of these texts, the Talmoud Babli, as it is called, extending over 
sixty volumes octavo, could not be thought of for a moment; the Talmud 
of Jerusalem has the threefold advantage of being more ancient, better 
written, and much shorter, although it still represents a goodly and 
substantial array of twelve volumes. 


M. Schwab has therefore chosen the Jerusalem Talmud, and 
his translation is accompanied by copious notes and references 
and an introduction on the origin, composition, purport, and 
history of the Talmud. In the same number of the Séances et 
Travaux de L’ Académie, M. Franck, who writes the article we 
have quoted above, closes with a commendatory notice of the 
work of M. Schwab. 


M. Schwab pursues courageously the difficult task which he has under- 
taken of translating the entire Talmud of Jerusalem, much less known 
than that of Babylon. The third volume is soon to appear. Since 1872 
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new philological documents relative to this edition of the Talmud have 
been published in Germany. M. Schwab has used these to perfect his 
work and to correct the faults which have been remarked upon with 
more severity than justice in the preceding volume. But one of the four 
treatises which he has collected has been translated into any European 
tongue, and’ that was the first, a German version of which appeared in 
1781. 

As to the subject matter of these treatises, two of them (Péa and 
Demai) relate to the taxation of the poor among the Jews. It comprises 
the different kinds of contributions which the owners of land should 
make to the poor, the Levite, the stranger, the widow, and the orphan. 
The third (Kilaim) treatise contains an explanation of the Levitic pro- 
hibitions of different kinds: of yoking together two beasts of different 
species ; of sowing a field with grain of different kinds; of wearing gar- 
ments of different materials, such as woolen and linen, or silk and 
woolen. The fourth (Schebiith) is devoted to the Sabbatic year, that 
which terminates each period of seven years, or what is called a week of 
years. 

Culling at chance among these curious compositions, we find a beauti- 
ful example of filial piety, cited to show in what spirit the Biblical 
precept of honoring the parents should be observed. Some one asked 
Rabbi Eliezer one day how far this obligation went. “Do you ask me 
such a question!” cried he. “Address yourself rather to Dama, son of 
Netma. Once, while president of the tribunal, his mother struck him in 
the face with her sandal in the presence of all his colleagues; and as the 
sandal fell upon the ground he picked it up and handed it to his mother 
that he might save her the trouble of stooping!” Other incidents no 
less touching are narrated, and one of the doctors maintains that the duty 
in question surpasses purely religious duties. 

... Upon the text of the Mischna, that benevolence has no limits, it 
mentions a person famous in the history of Judaism, King Monobaze, a 
converted heathen. When his family reproached him for having wasted 
the riches amassed by his ancestors in alms to the poor, he replied to 
them, “ My ancestors laid up earthly treasures: J wish to lay up treasures . 
in heaven.” 

In this Talmud of Jerusalem there are many general maxims on 
benevolence. There is a certain organization for public assistance; ... 
and a tax for the poor,—that is, an obligatory contribution collected in 
the name of the law to carry out the public assistance conjointly with 
that of the schools. A sort of public kitchen aided those who were so 
poor that they had food only from day to day; any one having sustenance 
for fifteen days was excluded. It furnished the poor tramp (nomade) 
the three customary meals on the Sabbath day; other days it furnished 
him bread: and a lodging for the night. A poor-treasury gave aid to the 
permanent poor. Every inhabitant of a village or city or community was 
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forced to contribute to it, according to his means, after a sik months’ 
residence. The care and division of these funds was entrusted to the 
most eminent men. It was no easy task. And when the celebrated 
Akiba, before undertaking it, wished to have the advice of his wife, she 
assured him that he would be the butt of the outrages and curses of the 
poor, since he could not satisfy them all. “For precisely that reason,” 
replied Akiba, “I wish to be their administrator; for without that, 
where would be the merit of occupying the place?” 

*The treatise on mélanges (Kilaim) offers us a curious classification of 
grains, plants, and fruits suitable for the food of man, of animals capable 
of domestication, and of textile fabrics. . . . Certain physiological hypoth- 
eses are thrown in with these essays on botany and natural history. For 
example, they say that in the generation of man the white parts, such as 
the brain, nerves, and bones, come from the man; the red parts, as the 
blood, muscles, and skin, come from the woman; and the vivifying breath 
from God. 

In the treatise on the Sabbatic year, there are only agricultural direc- 
tions for the best way of letting the earth rest during the last year of the 
septennial period and of the use of spontaneous products during this time 
of lying fallow. 

The work of M. Schwab nowhere runs counter to that of M. Rabbino- 
wicz; on the contrary, it explains and completes it. They will both 
teach us the Jewish tradition through its most extensive and accredited 
monuments. 


Rev. Moncure D. Conway’s latest book, Demonology and 
Devil-Lore, has not failed to excite interest on the other side of 
the water. It is made the subject of a long and interesting 
article in the Theological Review, by Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed. 
“ Any work which deals with the devil or bis angels and minis- 
ters may reckon upon exciting considerable initial curiosity and 
interest,” says Mr. Wicksteed; and Mr. Conway’s book receives 
a due meed of credit in this respect. “And yet,” says the 
reviewer, “it would probably be impossible to point out a single 
recent work on the devil which has: succeeded in establishing 
itself as a really valuable and permanent addition to the library 
of the historical and philosophical student.” The fault seems to 
be with the subject, and Mr. Wicksteed gives us what he thinks 
to be the lesson of the failure : — 


This, then, is the lesson taught by the failure of books on the Devil: 
Although there exists in every heart and in the world around us a terri- 
ble dualism that no optimistic philosophy or theology can completely 
solve, although the hearts that trust most faithfully in the Good are 
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most grievously conscious of the Evil, although the moral opposition 
experienced by every earnest man raises his life to the intensity of a 
personal conflict with hostile powers, yet Evil, unlike Good, has no 
independent principle of life within it, no organic germ of growth and 
development, no internal centre of cohesion, and cannot even be con- 
ceived as directed by any conscious purpose, or as aimed at any final 
goal; and consequently every popular representation of the Powers of 
Evil has invariably sunk below the dignity of the real moral dualism 
which confronts us in life, the devil has never been co-extensive with 
Evil, and the only true history of Evil is contained and implied in the 
history of Good. 


Then, returning in conclusion to Mr. Conway’s book, Mr. 
Wicksteed acknowledges the traces it bears “of very extensive 
and protracted, though often careless, study, including a con- 
siderable amount of personal search in cathedrals‘and elsewhere 
for the subjects of the admirable illustrations, and a store of per- 
sonal reminiscences and observations which are often remarkably 
fresh and suggestive.” 


Following the thread of real or fancied analogies, he skips from 
century to century and from clime to clime with a rapidity that takes 
away our breath, and unrolls his diabolical panorama with an easy 
certainty that is at first very reassuring. 

But, unfortunately, whenever we find him upon soil where we are not 
altogether strangers,—in Italy, Greece, or Palestine, for instance,— we 
detect that demon of inaccuracy sticking to him “closer than a friend ” ; 
and unless we belong to that happy class of readers who are characterized 
by an easy indifference as to whether they set their foot upon a swamp 
or a rock, whether they follow the pole-star or a will-o’-the-wisp, we soon 
learn the need of caution. 

A long list of mistakes would be neither interesting nor valuable, but 
the statements we have made must be substantiated by a few instances of 
the extraordinary blunders and the rash and unwarrantable assertions 
which so completely shake our confidence in our author. 

What are we to say, then, to the assertion (I., 188), “ The Samaritan 
Pentateuch opens, ‘In the beginning the Goat created the heaven and 
the earth’”? It would be quite as true, and would have quite as much 
verisimilitude, to say that the Vulgate or the Douay Version opens with 
this extraordinary substitution. Again, what does Mr. Conway mean by 
saying (I., 62) that the word “ Moloch ” signifies “ sacrifice ” ? 

When our author declares (I., 395) that the Greek tragedians, while 
displaying the irresistible power of the gods, “do so without reverence for 
that power,” we have perhaps no right to do more than express our 
amazement at the impression he has derived from the perusal of their 
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works; and when he declares (I., 420), “The Moira, or Fate, with 
Homer, is only a secondary cause, if that, and simply carries out the 
decrees of her father Zeus. Zeus is the real Fate,”— we ought perhaps to 
accept the statement as “near enough,” though the problem is really one 
of great difficulty by no means to be thus lightly solved; but what are 
we to say when we find the Holy Ghost figuring in company with the 
devils? 

The argument is worth summarizing. The third person of a trinity is 
génerally destructive; e.g., Osiris (creator), Horus (preserver), Typhon 
(destroyer). We might therefore expect the Holy Ghost to take that 
role. Our anticipations are confirmed by finding that sin against the 
Holy Ghost will never be forgiven, and that Ananias and Sapphira are 
killed for lying to the Holy Ghost. Then, again, the Dove is the symbol 
of the Holy Ghost, and the Dove is related to the Serpent in mythology; 
it hovered over the world, for instance, as it emerged from the flood, 
just as the Serpent broods over the primal egg in Egyptian mythology. 
Christ, too, brings the Dove and the Serpent into relation, although he 
also separates them, when he says, “ Be ye wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves;” and when the Holy Ghost descended upon the believers, it 
took the shape of the serpent’s cloven tongue. In a word, though the 
Holy Ghost is not a devil, yet it has so much in common with devils that 
it deserves to be treated in connection with them, and indeed “it is 
probable that no more terrible form of belief in a devil survives than this 
Holy Ghost dogma,” i.e., the belief in the unpardonable sin. 

I pass over the parallel drawn by Mr. Conway between the wrath of 
Jesus with those that sold doves, and the wrath of Peter with Simon 
Magus, who wished to buy the Holy Ghost, because I do not quite see 
where it fits into the argument; but I trust I have done the argument 
itself no injustice. 

Is it possible to conceive a more reckless substitution of wild specula- 
tions and perverse ingenuity for the sober methods of sound investiga- 
tion? We do not find in all this chapter the slightest attempt to trace 
the historical progress of the personification of the Holy Ghost, or to 
ascertain what the term really meant to the early Christians. Half an 
hour’s serious and impartial investigation would have convinced Mr. 
Conway that he was on the wrong track; but a natural pity for the poor 
victims of what he calls the “Holy Ghost Dogma” had set him to work 
to diabolize, as far as might be, the Holy Ghost, and this is the result ! 


Mr. Wicksteed sometimes finds it difficult to believe that Mr. 
Conway is in earnest, and concludes with this gentle reminder : 
“If Mr. Conway really wishes to dedicate himself to the service 
of those great deities,— Science and Scholarship,—let him remem- 
ber that they are as jealous as any Jehovah, and will not suffer 
strange fire upon their altars.” 
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Another view of Mr. Conway’s book is furnished by the West- 
minster Review for April, from which we make the following 
abstract : — 


Mr. Moncure Conway’s comprehensive survey of the origin, growth, 
and reign of Demonology attests zeal, industry, discursive reading, vivid 
fancy, and daring ingenuity. In his search after mythical and legendary 
treasures, he appears to have “ wandered o’er city, sea, and land,” ubiqui- 
tous in time and space. He is on speaking terms with Lucifer and all the 
devils, and is intimately acquainted with the demons of the East and 
West, of the North and South. All human and animal demons, the 
demons of hunger, the demons of heat and cold, the demons of the 
desert, the spirits that preside over darkness, illusion, barrenness, disease, 
and death are all well known to him. His familiarity with this diaboli- 
cal race and all related phenomena, as serpents, basilisks, dragons, 
dragons’ eyes, and dragons’ breath, does not breed contempt in him, but 
a wholesome, orthodox hatred of the devil and all his works. .. . 

But though his book, as will be inferred from this description, is easy 
reading and rather intended for popular recreation and instruction than 
for a profoundly philosophical discussion, it yet comprises a fair propor- 
tion of profoundly philosophical disquisition and ingenious speculation 
and careful research into the genesis and decline of the reign of the chil. 
dren of Chaos and old Night. 

In the explanation which Mr. Conway proposes of mythological enig- 
mas, we sometimes find ourselves agreeing with him; but we as often 
hesitate to accept the solution which he proffers. Mythology, as we con- 
ceive it, is frequently the product of a sportive imagination, and sermons 
are not always to be found in the stones which strew its enchanted 
ground. In his lucubrations on the Hebrew patriarchs, their ways and 
their wives, we are led, as it appears to us, through an intricate labyrinth 
by the thread of fancy and not by the clew of reason. 

In his exposition of Hebrew polytheism, on the’ other hand, while 
unconvinced as to details, we admit the general accuracy of state- 
ment.... 

Again, we decline entirely to accept Mr. Conway’s doctrine of a primi- 
tive pantheism, and we cannot discern, as he does, in Turner’s rapturous 
admiration of the sun, a survival of the adorable aspect of that luminary, 
or see in “ Wesley’s watch-night the old culminating combat between the 
powers of fire and froth, once believed to interpret human fates.” ... In 
support of the paradox that Jesus was a person of high position, we are 
referred to reasons assigned in the author’s Jdols and Ideals ; but a perusal 
of these reasons has not convinced us that the less original opinion is not 
the more plausible, or disposed us to see in the son of Joseph and Mary 
a highly educated and well connected young radical and enthusiast. 

Again, Mr. Conway indulges occasionally in etymological speculations 
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from which we are compelled to dissent. In spite of his appeal to the 
Septuagint, we cannot admit that the Hebrew word, rightly enough 
translated dust, can be interpreted as “the seminal principle of the 
earth,” or that Pharisee and Parsee are related terms; nor is the proposed 
explanation (to favor a particular view) of the Hebrew idiom (Job i., 22), 
offered his sacrifice without omitting the salt, one which we think a sober 
scholarship is likely to prefer to the rendering of our old translators,— 
charged God foolishly. .. . 


The Review's estimate of Mr. Conway’s arfaignment of Chris- 
tianity is thus stated : — 


In tracing the influence of the Spirit of Evil in modern Europe, Mr. 
Conway does not fail to intimate the corrupting and repressive action of 
dogmatic theology. From the many and great services which Chris- 
tianity has conferred on mankind, vast deductions must undoubtedly be 
made on the score of its baleful and terrific accompaniments; but a 
belief in witchcraft, devil-worship, and eternal punishment, a proclivity 
to frantic superstition and general barbarity, preceded its advent; and the 
moral improvement which it effected, though often at the expense of 
intellectual progress, must be regarded as some compensation for the 
misery which the savage autocrat or fanatic persecutor inflicted. Mr. 
Conway’s verdict, accordingly, on the value of Christianity, is, we think, 
prejudiced. He sees little but evil in its action during fifteen hundred 
years. He does not seem to allow for the inherent ignorance, cruelty, 
and credulity of men, and in indicting Christianity he indicts human 
nature. He may call the recognition of the services of the Church a cant, 
but it was and is the cant of men who know as much of history and as 
much of philosophy as he does. In one startling passage he intimates 
that the nations of the West were converted by the application of instru- 
ments of torture,—an assertion, which, unqualified as it is, cannot be 
allowed to pass uncensured. Apart, however, from occasional expres- 
sions of bitter antipathy, Mr. Conway’s book will be found a valuable 
repertory of remarkable facts and curious speculations on a sad, but 
inevitable, chapter in the history of the human race,— a race which, if the 
old Puritan judgment be correct, has a “little of God and a great deal of 
the devil in it.” 

S. J. Be 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Life and Letters of Thomas J. Mumford. With Memorial 
Tributes. Boston: George H. Ellis. 1879. 


In a series of well-selected letters, we have in this little volume 
the brief but fitly-drawn outline of the events of a life, with frank 
unfoldings, here and there, of its internal quality and spirit. To 
the friends of Mr. Mumford, it will be a disappointment — and the 
only one —that the letters are so few. To those who did not 
know him, they will be adequate to give a clear impression of a 
singularly frank and manly nature,—a courageous, genial, and 
devoted servant of Christian freedom, righteousness, and love. 
The early letters to Samuel J. May have a peculiar charm; and 
we do not wonder that this whole-hearted champion of all 
humane causes was moved to write persuasively and convinc- 
ingly when a youth of so knightly a spirit asked his advice about 
entering the ministry. Mr. Mumford was an illustration of the 
truth of Wendell Phillips’ late declaration, that the anti-slavery 
movement made American life earnest. It was his keen sense 
of the general debasement of public morals which led him to 
question whether duty did not call him to the function of a 
religious teacher. We see how this ethical enthusiasm — which 
he kept to the end—was speedily reinforced by a deepening 
religious experience and a growing Christian faith. 

We are interested, too,-to find from these letters that the 
greatest success of his life was in the line of his earliest calling, 
and to observe his prescient conviction that his special gifts and 
aptitudes were for editorial work. Happy in each of his pastoral 
settlements, he yet found the place of his largest and fullest satis- 
faction in the conduct of the Christian Register. And it was 
with some reluctance that he went from the editorial office to the 
theological school, to prepare for the ministry which was at 
length to give him back to the pursuit of his earliest choice. 
But whether editor, divinity student, or minister, he kept the 
same aspirations, and was loyal to one end. 

And he was the most personal, we had almost said the most 
pastoral, of editors. We get glimpses here and there in these 
too-scanty letters of that quick-flowing sympathy and warmth 
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of genial friendliness which domesticated him in so many house- 
holds, and made his presence and words so widely sought and 
valued in homes where bereavement had fallen. 

Such a life is inspiring, and its remembrance grateful. All the 
pages of this memoir help to illustrate and clearly portray the 
character of its subject, or to tell the story of his life; and we are 
thankful for such a memorial of the man, the friend, the cheery 
and hearty worker for all things high, humane, and sacred, whose 
record and example must still be helpful, though him too soon we 
miss. The hundred pages of letters are followed by a like num- 
ber filled with the tributes of his brethren of the ministry and of 
the press. 


Visions of the Future and other Discourses. By O. B. Froth- 
ingham. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 


Any person who desires to study the intellectual and religious 
tendencies of a large, and, as many believe, increasing class of 
thinkers, can hardly do better than read Mr. Frothingham’s last 
work. Here is the latest utterance of one who to scholarly 
culture and varied acquisitions adds a sincerity and earnestness 
which cannot be doubted, who has arrived at his present convic- 
tions by casting aside or trampling upon most of his previous 
ones, and who could have found courage to endure the wrench of 
mental and even social relations, which such changes must have 
produced, only in his deep sense of the truth and value of the 
new, and the falseness and perniciousness of the old. Utter 
frankness of expression adds to the value of the book, as a 
revelation, not so much of opinions upon great topics, as of ways 
of thinking and feeling about them. Certainly no remnant of 
traditional reverence withholds the writer from examining, 
attacking, condemning, if not despising, views held by a great 
majority to be sacred. Indeed, as it seems to us, the deficiency 
of Mr. Frothingham in dealing with opposing opinions is his 
very moderate capacity to put himself in another’s place, and his 
tendency to see the errors and weaknesses of the doctrines he 
combats far more clearly than he sees their truth and power. 

If now we come to the book itself, one thing is constantly mani- 
fest; viz., that the writer, by implication at any rate, holds that 
Calvinism and Christianity are well-nigh interchangeable terms. 
“Take the creed of Christendom, for example,” he says. “It is 
very simple. ... The sects can be counted by the hundreds, but 
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the fundamental ideas are few in number and distinctly marked 
that man is in a helpless, degenerate condition, unable by the 
natural faculties to find the narrow way of truth, unable by the 
natural force of the heart to achieve goodness, unable by sheer 
determination of will to maintain justice,—a fallen, demoralized 
being, hopeless, helpless, grovelling on the earth which is his dun- 
geon,” page 13. Possibly it may be true that Calvinism is in the 
majority. Possibly Calvinism may be deducible by subtle proc- 
esses from the New Testament. But certainly there are in Chris- 
tendom opinions which are not Calvinism, and which are not 
described by Mr. Frothingham’s words. More certainly yet, the 
descriptions of human nature and condition found in the Gospels, 
whatever may be the creed of Christendom, do not have a strik- 
ing resemblance to the statement before us. 

But admitting that Calvinism is Christianity, is the writer just 
to Calvinism? On the seventeenth page he says that “the 
rationalist does not skulk or cower through existence.” The 
expression seems to be a favorite one; for in his parting address 
to his congregation he speaks of “the piety of contrition, of the 
spirit of babyhood, of the spirit which cried in the night, that 
lacked courage and self-reliance, that skulked through, as a 
spy skulks through an enemy’s camp.” Clearly this is carica- 
ture. John Calvin, whatever his faults, did pot skulk much, or 
cower. John Knox quite as little. Our Puritan fathers erred, it 
is to be suspected, quite as much on the side of religious sturdi- 
ness as religious cowardice. And to-day the danger is more that 
their descendants should lean towards the stout self-righteous- 
ness of the elect than towards any kind of religious poltroonery. 

Again on page 15 he speaks thus: “ He” (that is, the Chris- 
tian) “will give his full share into the treasuries of charitable 
institutions to relieve poverty and suffering; ... but his charity 
is not of the heart, it is not born of natural sympathy. .. . It is 
rather the charity that is appointed and inculcated by the Gos- 
pels. It is enjoined, decreed, by divine texts.” Is this just? 
Does any one in his senses really believe that the world-wide 
charity which glorifies the life of Christendom, glorifies it even 
where the most exclusive forms of religion rule, is destitute of 
natural affection, has no warm sympathy in it, is, or under any 
creed or theory can be, simply obedience to gospel law? It is 
absurd. As well say that because men believe in the value of 
written laws, all the honesty of the community is the result of 
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obedience to the enactments on the statute book, and not at all 
of any love of justice in men’s hearts. On pages 172-4 Mr. 
Frothingham maintains “that the great founders of democratic 
institutions have been theists,” but that “Protestantism never 
could found a republic.” These assertions are so subversive of 
facts, that we suspect that we do not catch the meaning of the 
writer. The nearest approach England ever made to a republic 
was in the times of the Commonwealth; and the power which 
created the Commonwealth was not Theism but Protestantism, 
and Calvinist at that. And surely it would be rash in the ex- 
treme to assert that one of the greatest of the forces which 
created the American republic was not the Protestantism of 
New England. As it looks to us, these assertions are not traths 
carefully stated with all their proper limitations, but rather rhe- 
torical exaggerations, which distort, if they do not contradict, 
the truth. 

Another feature of this béok at which we should demur is its 
constant assumption of the truth of one side of contested ques- 
tions. Take the chapter upon the inspiration of the Scripture. 
It may be true that the inspiration of the Scripture “is not a 
matter for argument,” and that “all the evidence is on the side 
of the opposition.” It may be true that “on their literary merits 
there is little or nothing to be said in defence of the inspiration 
of the Scriptures.” It may be true that “the dogma” of inspira- 
tion “was created for a purpose and deliberately imposed upon 
mankind.” It may be true that Ezra and Nehemiah gathered 
together such fragments of the Jewish literature as in their 
time existed, and published them as the law and prophets, and 
by this pious fraud created the Old Testament. These state- 
ments may be true; but at present they are the very questions 
in debate. Of some of them there is little or no proof, and never 
can be. Most of them are denied by a large share of Christian 
scholars. All that any one can modestly say is, that, looking at 
the whole evidence, he is inclined to take one or the other side, 
or possibly a middle ground. 

Mr. Frothingham does not always appear to be consistent with 
himself. In the chapter on “ Morals and Religion” he seems to 
indicate that the great power to lift up and save the world, which 
now is,is morality; that “warmth, glow, beauty, tenderness, all 
in due form, grow out of this soil”; that “at last, . . . friendship, 
compassion, tender mercy, loving kindness, will blossom and 

15 
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bloom all over the surface of life”; that “the graces that have 
been considered peculiarly religious,— meekness, patience, humil- 
ity, sweetness, resignation, hopefulness, aspiration,—all these in 
their time will succeed, born out of this same soil,” and that 
especially “the purpose of religion is to regenerate the soul; that 
the purpose of morals is to regenerate society.” In fine, it 
looked as if, for the good of man in this present world, religion 
was quite a superfluity. We turn to “The Demand of the Age on 
Religion,” and we learn from that chapter, “that religion must be 
an educator, an inspirer, a quickener of natural human en- 
deavor”; “that religion must stand” “for whatever dignifies, 
exalts, purifies, beautifies, human character”; that religion must 
produce “sympathy, mutual understanding between high and 
low, strong and weak, great and small,” etc. ete. “It is for 
religion to meet that want; for religion alone can. It alone has 
sovereignty over human nature.” “Science cannot undertake it.” 
“Philosophy cannot attempt it.” “Religion must enter upon the 
duty.” We readily admit that the religion alluded to is what the 
writer holds to be the new religion, free, independent, large. 
But if morality can produce “glow, beauty, tenderness, friend- 
ship, sympathy, patience, resignation, aspiration,” what more in 
this world, whatever may be the demand in the next, is needed ? 
“Tf morals command, at last, religion,” why enlist the subordinate 
to do the vastest works cet for man to do here below? Why 
send out a private to lead the forlorn hope, when you have at 
hand a competent officer? 

The most interesting chapter of The Visions of the Future is 
that entitled “The Consolations of Rationalism.” Five sources 
of comfort are stated :— 

First. “The rationalist is released from the necessity of justi- 
fying the ways of God to man.” He takes the world as he finds 
it, tries to make it better, but does not a.sume that the trial or 
evil in it is a blessing in disguise. In fine, if he does not banish, 
he puts out of sight, what, in the guidance of human life, Chris- 
tian people have been accustomed to call Providence. 

Second. The rationalist “has not imposed upon him the task of 
saving his own soul.” He dispenses with any undue anxiety 
about his spiritual state and personal fidelity. He “does not 
knock his head in despair against his spiritual limitations.” 

Third. “The rationalist knows what he can do and what he 
cannot do, and is satisfied to do what he can do and leave the 
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rest undone.” He need not always be clad in armor. He need 
not “go rattling and tearing through the world, shouting the 
word, Duty.” He can find out his capacity, do his proper busi- 
ness, and be contented. 

Fourth. To the rationalist “remains the consolation of human 
sympathy.” “The rationalist cherishes sympathy with his neigh- 
bor who is sharer with him in want and pain.” He lays a por- 
tion of his burden on his neighbor’s shoulders. 

Fifth. “The great consoler, after all, is moral health, character, 
manliness, womanliness. Life is a battle.” He who fights it well 
is cheerful. “ Weariness comes from inactivity.” 

And is this all the consolation and strength life has to offer? 
In a reasonable system of faith, is there really no room for the con- 
viction that the power which makes for righteousness has seen 
to it that all things work for the real good of faithful souls? No 
room for the hope of an immortality in which the spiritual eleva- 
tion, for which the most calm and rational souls here are apt to 
crave vainly, may become a reality? No room for that manly 
and womanly penitence which is neither babyish nor cowardly, but 
which cannot count salvation complete so long as sins and errors 
mar the health of the soul? No room for that moral enthusiasm 
which gladly forgets the things which are behind, while one 
possible “duty” before remains undone? Many strong and 
faithful souls there are who would count any system of religion, 
or morals, or philosophy which had not scope for these things as 
quite destitute of efficient consolations. 

Of course the style of this book is clear and polished, bristling 
with points and antitheses. But it is too summary, too dogmatic, 
and, we must add, sometimes too flippant, to be a good vehicle 
for argument, and too persistently brilliant to be restful. As 
Sydney Smith, in the old story, craved for a few flashes of 
silence in Macaulay’s eloquent conversation, so in the midst of 
Mr. Frothingham’s short, terse, crisp sentences, one would gladly 
welcome the occasional intrusion of a long and even dull John- 
sonian paragraph, upon which he might pause, and possibly nod, 
before taking a fresh start. G. R. 
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